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PLOTS IN HIGH PLACES. 
HE complicated difficulty, just brought to light by the 
House of Representatives, between Mr. Lincoln, Mr. 
Chase, and General Francis P. Blair, Jr., can hardly be 
deemed creditable to any of the parties concerned. It is 
clear that the native good sense and th@homely sagacity of 
the President have been put to a severer test than at any 
time since he attempted to arrange the troubles growing 
out of the struggle for the presidential succession. It is 
also clear that he has not acted with his usual sagacity, nor 
done what was due to his associates in office. Mr. Lincoln 
has virtually put himself into the power of the Blair family, 
especially in view of the fact that Mr. Chase has been, if he 
is not now, a candidate for the presidency. But waiving 
political considerations at present, Mr. Lincoln’s conduct in 
reappointing General Blair to a major-generalship can 
hardly be justified in any point of view. The failure to 
send the nomination to the Senate for its approval or rejec- 
tion was, to say the least, irregular, and in violation of the 
law governing such cases. Then, too, the partial acceptance 
of General Blair’s resignation, with the promise to restore 
it at the general’s wish, ir order that he might take a seat 
in the House of Representatives, and perhaps become its 
speaker, was in contravention of the express provision of 
the Constitution, that “no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either House during 
his continuance in office.” All the while that General Blair 
was holding his seat in the House he had at command 
a major-general’s commission, to be used at any moment 
that caprice might suggest. This is confessed by Mr. Lin- 
coln in his letter to Mr. Blair, dated November 2, 1863. 
And the coupling of General Schenck’s case with that of 
General Blair’s in the President’s first letter to Congress 
is rather disingenuous, for the documents subsequently sub- 
mitted showed that General Schenck resigned outright, his 
resignation was accepted, and the acceptance indorsed on 
the letter itself. 

There is another point which cannot in justice be over- 
looked. Just previous to General Blair’s resumption of his 
commission he made, in the House of Representatives, a 
most violent and indecent attack upon Mr. Chase; whether 
the charges he made were true or not, it was certainly an 
act of discourtesy—to use no stronger word—to the esteemed 
head of the Treasury Department to appoint him at once to 
a high military position and an important command. Under 
the circumstances Mr. Chase would have been fully justified 
in resigning, and, if report be true, he actually did resign. 
No member of the British Cabinet would retain his seat for 
one hour after such an occurrence; indeed there have been 
resignations in that body under far less provocation than 


this. In fact, Mr. Chase was rebuked in just the same ratio 
that General Blair was honored. We are willing to think 


that Mr. Lincoln had some good public reason for his course 
in the matter, which prudence forbade him from disclosing, 





but he himself must admit that the documents submit.’ 


ted to Congress, without the slightest explanation, are not 
calculated to leave such an impression upon candid minds. 
We regret to say, too, that Mr. Chase’s conduct is not 
wholly free from censure. It is plain that for a long time 
past either he or his agents in the Southwest have labored 
to destroy General Blair’s reputation. The forged liquor 
order shows this so clearly that no farther evidence of the 
truth of the statement need be adduced. 

The whole matter reveals the fact that there has been 
and now is waging a war between the Blairs, on behalf of 
Mr. Lincoln, and Mr. Chase and some of his friends, that is 
more bitter than the struggle between the administration 
party and the opposition. This state of things excites only 
disgust. When the crew is told to be harmonious and unite 
as one man in support of the officers of the ship, one hardly 
expects to find the officers quarreling among themselves. 
Mr. Chase has very many friends, and he deserves them; 
Mr. Lincoln’s admirers are counted by the million. Itis due 
to the friends of each, that, whatever rivalries their cham- 
pions may cherish, they should be open and generous. 
This revelation displays an amount of ill-feeling that we, in 
common with all true patriots, regret to see at this juncture, 
when the nation is waiting with keenest anxiety the result 
of the coming campaign in Virginia. The country is of 
more account than the presidency. Besides, we regret this 
lack of harmony between such prominent political leaders, 
for it foreshadows something of the rancor that will spring 
from the presidential canvass, to which we referred more 
particularly in our last issue. If we must have an extended 
political canvass, first for nominations, and after that for can- 
didates, we pray that itmay be open, free from underhanded 
tricks, generous, magnanimous. These troubles in parties 
are ofttimes hard to remove ; time alone can obliterate their 
remembrance. The better way is to avoid them at the 
start. We trust we have heard the last of them. 








MR. KINGSLEY AND DR. NEWMAN. 

HE Reverend Charles Kingsley has at length come across 

an antagonist who has floored that most muscular of 

Christians. Every one who knows Mr. Kingsley’s hasty 

way of running a-tilt at all sorts of objects will be glad to 

learn that he has been discomfited in a way which he least 

expected, and that the lance which he thrust with such 

vigor has rebounded and unhorsed him. Not only his fall, 

but his frantic efforts to remount, must excite the laughter 

of every one, even of those who admire his courage and in- 
dependence. 

The way of it was this. Mr. Kingsley wrote a re- 
view of Froude’s “ History of England” for the January 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine. Now, Mr. Kingsley, though 
a professor of history, is no historian, and therefore, in de- 
fault of other matter for criticism, made a vigorous attack on 
the Catholics and their system of politics and government. 
This was, perhaps, well enough. An English churchman 
must always be ready to show the arts and wiles of the 
Roman Church as a means of proving the utter unworldli- 
ness and spirituality of his own. But, the professor thought, 
how much better than reasoning it is to prove by examples, 
and how much easier to get examples among the men of the 
present day than to seek for them in the time of Elizabeth 
and Mary, which, if found, would doubtless be not plain to 
the ordinary mind. So he went on to say: 

“ Truth for its own sake had never been a virtue with the Roman 
clergy. Father Newman informs us that it need not, and on the 
whole ought not to be; that cunning is a weapon which Heaven 
has given to the saints wherewith to withstand the brute male 
force of the wicked world which marries and is given in marriage. 
Whether his doctrine be doctrinally correct or not, it is at least 
historically so.” 

Father Newman was an excellent mark, because, as he 
had once been a Protestant, what he said would be so much 
the more odious to Mr. Kingsley’s readers, and as he was 
living in great retirement, he would not be at all likely to 
complain of the way in which his name was used. But 
unfortunately some friend of Dr. Newman, thinking it a little 
unfair that his sentiments should be wrongly stated, sent 
the article to him. Dr. Newman thought at first that it was 


— 
the first wild effort of some young scribe, and addressed a 
note to the publishers, complaining of the misrepresentation. 
But when he found that Mr. Kingsley was the author, he be- 
stirred himself a little more, and wrote to that gentlemen 
complaining of his treatment, and asking him to point out 
the passage where he had made such a statement. 

On this, Mr. Kingsley referred him to his writings passim, 
and especially “to one of your: sermons on Subjects of the 
Day No. 20, in the volume published in 1844, and entitled 
‘Wisdom and Innocence.’” 

Dr. Newman replies that those sermons were preached 
while he was a Protestant, and that therefore they are not 
necessarily the opinions of a Catholic; that he made no 
such statement as |that imputed to him, and demands the 
passage where he said that or anything like it. 

But Mr. Kingsley, instead of specifying the exact passage, 
begins to withdraw his assertions. He writes: “As the 
tone of your letters (even more than their language) makes 
me feel, to my very deep pleasure, that my opinion of the 
meaning of your words was a mistaken one, I shall most 
cheerfully publish’ the inclosed apology.” 


To this apology, which was published in a slightly 
amended form, Dr. Newman reasonably objects that he still 
remains charged with saying the objectionable words, 
although Mr. Kingsley has complaisantly seen fit to under- 
stand them differently, and demands, farther, either a proof 
that he used such language, or else an entire retractation. 

On this last demand, the Professor of History consents to 
waive the point (as if that was his privilege), on the ground 
that he has been informed that Dr. Newman is not well, and 
that he wishes for peace and quiet, and farther, as he says: 
“Tam, of course, precluded from using the sermon ‘Wisdom 
and Innocence’ to prove my word. I have accepted Dr. 
Newman’s denial that it means what I thought it did, and 
Heaven forbid that I should withdraw my word, once given, 
at whatever disadvantage to myself. But more: I am in- 
formed by those from whose judgments on such points there 
is no appeal, that ‘en hault courage,’ or strict honor, I am 
also precluded by the terms of my explanation from using 
any other of Dr. Newman’s past writings to prove my as- 
sertion.” 

Truly “hault courage” is a very convenient thing if it 
allows a man to get out of a scrape in thisway. Mr. Kings- 
ley charges a statement cn Dr. Newman which the Doctor 
denies. Mr. K. says that from Dr. N.’s tone he presumes 
Dr. N. didn’t mean what he said. Dr. N. replies, “ But I 
didn’t say it,” and wants the passage shown, when Mr. K. 
replies that, having accepted Dr. N.’s word of denial, it 
would be very dishonorable in him to prove himself right, 
while he tacitly asserts that he is so. Well does Dr. New- 
man say, “I thought it was my word which was on tria ], 
and, having accused me of lying, he now is willing to take 
my word that my previous word was not false.” : 

As’a last resort, Dr. Newman publishes the whole corres- 
pondence, with a very short, caustic, and witty summing up, 
in which in a very good-natured way he merely states the 
case to the public, and leaves it without criticism. 

When Mr. Kingsley finds himself thus shown up, he loses 
his temper, and publishes a pamphlet of about forty pages, 
filled withinvective and abuse. He begins thus : “ Dr. New- 
man has made a great mistake. He has published a corres- 
pondence between himself and me with certain reflections, 
and a title-page ; which cannot be allowed to pass without a 
rejoinder.” We rather wonder which was Dr. Newman’s 
mistake, whether in opening the correspondence, or in pub- 
ishing it, or in having a title-page to it. Most pobably it 
was in attacking the great Charles Kingsley. 

In this rejoinder Mr. Kingsley finally consents to prove 
his statement, not by any particular passage, but by general 
inferences. He quotes a statement of Dr. Newman’s in one 
of his sermons, that “ it is not more than a hyperbole to say, 
that in certain cases, a lie is the nearest approach to truth ;” 
therefore truth is no virtue. Dr. Newman also once stated 
that a poor ignorant woman, attentive to her religious and 
moral duties, even though she occasionally transgressed the 
truth, might go to heaven as soon as some learned divine ; 





therefore Dr. Newman holds that truth is no virtue. One of 
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Dr. Newman’s avowed disciples has written passages of | t 


doubtful morality ; therefore Dr. Newman teaches that truth | for the discussion of political or secular questions. 


is no virtue. And finally, Dr. Newman is a Catholic, and 


believes in miracles of the saints, some of which are with-| because they are so pleasant in a social point of view. 


ian liberality to the gathering together of an assemblage 


telegram—upon his knees. Perhaps it is to be returned 
replete with sherry, perhaps with old St. Croix rum. For, 
But some claim that the anniversaries should be continued | through the medium of a mere demijohn, many a man has 
acquired a prestige for cellars that are wide and deep and 


out doubt false ; therefore Dr. Newman holds that truth is | This is not so good an argument as it was formerly. Minis- | well stocked. We hear the loud and loving smack be- 


no virtue. After a copious display of such reasoning, Mr. | t 


Kingsley launches off into a violent attack on the Roman | many other ways, so easy are the means of communication ; 
Catholic religion and doctrines, outside of the subject, and | and there is no more reason for their gathering together in 
New York and Boston than for any other class of men who 


Both principals having retired, their friends now occupy | ™ay be engaged in business. In short, looking at the sub- 


where we shall not follow him. 


the field with letters on either side, which only make the |J 


matter worse and more ridiculous. Mr. Kingsley is a man | time has come for dispensing with these serio-comic, politico- 


ect in a financial, social, and moral aspect, we think the 


ers can now meet in their associations frequently, and in| stowed upon “Matty,” the petted and saucy one of three 
summers, and the loud reverberation of the spank adminis- 
tered to “ Arthur,” the prodigal four-year-old of the flock, 
causes our blood to fluctuate with a transient panic. The 
“Don’t fret” is not quite so clear. It may refer to Mr. 
Bloomingdale’s temporary absence from his cara sposa; or to 
the fact that he wasn’t coming home to dinner to-day, 


with honest enough intentions, but hasty and easily misled religious caucuses. If great good has been done by them, | having been invited to that mysterious Romero banquet, or 


by appearances. He has shown this before now in his his- | it is not certain that they are the means of good now. We 
torical novels and lectures, where truth is often, uninten- fear they are far otherwise. 


tionally we believe, perverted. He will probably be more 
careful hereafter whom he aims at and what he hits, lest he 
catch another Tartar like Dr. Newman, whom he couldn’t 
let go, for he would stay, and whom he could not leave, for 
Dr. Newman kept him. 








THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


occasion ; and political and ad captandum speeches are quite 


anniversaries” is a great event in the yearly round of a 
provincial pastor. Thence he is supposed to bear away a 
sufficiency of facts, theories, ideas, politics, woman’s rights 
suggestions, old books, reports, circulars, neckcloth, and the 
et cetera of a well-filled anniversary carpet-bag, to last him an 
entire year. Atall events, he is usually pretty sure of hearing 
political speeches, and to witness the glorification of some 
prolific dealer in buncombe, achievements which perhaps 
warrant a spring-time journey to the metropolis. Besides, 
he has the satisfaction of being away from home during that 
delirious period of chaos which inflicts the pastoral sanctum 
with the persistent weapons of the good housewife. This 
is the chief glory and satisfaction in the matter. 

But to speak more seriously of the subject, we cannot but 
believe that the time has come when such meetings should 
be discontinued. Not that we lack sympathy with the 
religious organizations that celebrate their anniversaries in 
this city every May, nor that we would wish to see any im- 
pediment placed in the way of their usefulness. Rather 
would we hope and labor for their complete and triumphant 
success. They are engaged in a work the results of which, 
in civilizing and Christianizing the world, cannot be too 
greatly estimated. It is not by reason of the societies 
themselves that we would deprecate the anniversaries, but 
because of the very many incidental disadvantages which 
arise therefrom. ‘ 

Certainly there is not the necessity for these gatherings 
which may have existed in years past. Means of trans- 
portation and communication have so multiplied that the 
whole country can be made aware of the doings of any 
organization almost in the compass of a day. Printed re- 
ports can be sent in all directions, and give quite as satis- 
factory an idea of what any society is doing as can be 
derived from the confusion and crowd of the anniversary 
exercises. And in this way, too, can a great expense be 
avoided. The traveling expenses, rent of halls, and many 
other ways of using money at such times, can all be saved 
for the good of the cause which the organizations have in 
view. As expensive as everything is now, it seems almost 
a Christian duty that the unnecessary outlay for the annual 
reunions should be avoided. Formerly it was the custom 

to take up collections at the anniversaries, and thus the 
bulk of the expense was canceled by the voluntary gifts of 
those who were present. But this is done away with now, 
as in fact almost all the good features of the old-time anni- 
versaries. 

The great reason, however, which we would urge in favor 
of the doing away with this spring custom, is that the 
religious element has become almost obliterated in the exer- 
cises, and that the political and secular has takenits place. 
A few reports are mumbled over, but everybody expects to 
read these in print, and so very little attention is given to 
them. In fact, there is little interest until some sensation 
lecturer or speaker is announced, and then the excitement 
is as great as it would be in a political canvass. All the af- 
fairs of the nation are reviewed as though the religious 
societies had been called together for this very purpose. 
The crowds rush where the most popular speaker is to ap- 
pear, and oftentimes the scene presented is scarcely more 
dignified than that of the theaters or halls of amusement. 
Some years it has been all woman’s rights and politics. In 
truth, almost every element but the religious has been 
prominent. We cannot see any good to arise from such 
discussions. We do not believe that the societies were 
established for any such purpose. It certainly is not the 


heretofore been recorded, namely, that for some tempera- 
ments it has a fascination like that common to alcohol, 
tobacco, opium, and other stimulants. Its magnetic in- 
fluence appears to attract certain people to it,as the charged 
HE usual announcements for the anniversaries of the | wand of the India-rubber witch on the margin of the water- 
various religious societies to be held next week are | how) draws after it the stolid toy swans that float therein. 
now fully made. Doubtless a large number of faultless | We are aware of several persons who would rather forego 
reports of officials and committees are already in waiting their newspapers any morning, nay, their breakfasts, than 
for the public eye and ear ; a great many pleaders of special | gery themselves the luxury of sending at least one message 
causes have moulded wonderful bits of eloquence for the | jor the wires daily, and waiting in a delightful flutter of 
: i expectation for the reply; and we have been informed by 
in readiness for the accustomed spouting. “Going to the an experienced telegraph operator that the practice of 








LUXURIES OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


HERE is a somewhat curious fact with regard to the use 
of the electric telegraph which we believe has not 


sending trivial messages is carried to such excess by some 
enthusiasts in the great “modern convenience,” as to 
seriously interfere with the transaction of graver and more 
important business. 

It is in great communities like that of New York only that 
this hasheesh of the telegraph exercises a noticeable in- 
fluence. There are so many wealthy people here who are 
idle, and idle people who are wealthy, that price is no 
object when sensation is sought for ; besides which it often 
becomes necessary to shift the burden of work, and the 
sedate man of business, who finds sensation enough in his 
financial pulsings, or in his argosies that are out upon the 
uncertain sea, often seeks his délassement in flashing little 
social nothings to his wife and children out at Astoria or 
New Rochelle. Nay,even within the limits of the city proper 
are the fond expressions of domestic sympathy and senti- 
ment hourly interchanged by telegraph ; likewise expres- 
sions that are the reverse of fond. The American Telegraph 
Company is responsible for all this. It was their pleasure, 
some years ago, to establish a city telegraph company, 
radiating from their headquarters and its branches at all the 
principal hotels to every part of the seething city and its 
environs ; and the telegraphmaniast whose office is “down 
town” avails himself equally of this whether his residence 
is in Madison avenue, say, or at Morrisania the sylvan and 
remote. In and around the city there are upward of forty 
offices connected with this establishment ; and as the charge 
is only fifteen cents for sending a message of ten words, and 
one cent for each word extra, the electro-magnetic maniac 
in tolerably easy circumstances can enjoy his telegram 
several times a day for less loose change than is consumed 
by many a business man on the delicious beverage dis- 
pensed over the down-town bars. 
Out of this has arisen a new feature in literature. Hith- 
erto we have enjoyed our autograph collectors—bless their 
persistent and vigilant souls! The accumulator of postage- 
stamps—timbromaniast, by the erudite philologists termed— 
has likewise had his run in the emerald pastures where the 
other monomimes browse, and who shall say but that the 
telegram album shall soon find its place upon the drawing- 
room tables of our dilettanti in all that is rich and rare? 
Already, indeed, it looms upon the near future. One such 
collection, at least, is in process of development, by the 
kindness of the compiler of which we are enabled to present 
our readers with a few extracts from its already well-stocked 
pages. The contents of the volume referred to are very 
miscellaneous, and they have been thrown together without 
regard to arrangement or classification, but a few flowers 
culled at random from among them will serve as specimens 


course, and therefore all the more likely to be interesting ; 
but out of regard to private feelings we suppress the real 
names, residences, and other local marks, substituting for 
them fictitious ones, which will answer present purposes 
equally well. 

The first message that took our fancy, from its playful 
and staccato vein, is one from Mr. Bloomingdale, in Wall 
street, to his wife, at their suburban villa. It runs as 
follows: 

“Send John. Also demijohn. Kiss Matty. Spank Arthur. 
Don’t fret.” 

Here, in ten short words, we have a little domestic pic- 
ture, sketched by a master’s hand. In our mental stereos- 
cope we behold John, the many-buttoned mulatto boy, 
proceeding cityward in a Bloomingdale stage. He nurses 


to a hundred other things, all first-rate to fret about, but at 
which it were idle to launch the hazardous guess. 


Another of these productions is curious, both as an illus- 
tration of the excursive tendency of the female mind and of 
that fearful recklessness of expenditure which the daily 
papers assure us is growing to be so characteristic of us 
simple republican people and the period in which we 
flourish. “Em.” is the monosyllabic signature attached to 
this remarkable document, which is dated from Fifty-third 
sfrect, and addressed to “Hawkston Saxifrax, No. 3,000 
Pearl street, city.” Here it is: 


“Hawk. Why did you go without seeing me? Don’t buy 
poplin till I see you. Have forgotten color. Ask Mar- 
quette about table; must have it for party Monday. Call at 
employment office about cook—no Irish, mind. How’s 
asparagus? Telegraph at once, and say. Think Janey has 
measles. Sure. Bring large bottle of W.S. syrup with you 
home. Don’t forget opera tickets; also gloves, and things 
at Ball & Black’s. How it rains! Carriage horses both 
worse to-day. Don’t get wet on my account. Janey kisses 


pop. Reply.” 

Happy “Hawk!” It rains—and what errands has he not 
to venture, at the risk of the fell diphtheria and the foul 
catarrh! To beard the upholsterer in his lair. To fight the 
wild Irish culinaries in the ancillary bureau, reckless of 
their vituperation while he rejects their proffered aid. To 
resign the vacillating gold for the voluptuous young aspara- 
gus,and report. To procure the flask of soothing beverage , 
“which no mother or nurse should be without,” from Mrs. 
W. or one of her accredited agents. To subsidize Max 
Maretzek’s familiar for the opera stalls. To tramp end- 
lessly, in fine. through the rain that “raineth every day,” 
but to be sedulous, while doing so, not to get wet on “‘Em’s” 
account, and still to keep up a cheerful countenance in the 
anticipation of that bottled-up kiss from small Janey, who is 
looming over the household like a little Vesuvius, ready 
with an eruption atsany moment. Happy Hawkston Saxi- 
frax! The message was cheap at its price, which we esti- 
mate at ninety-three cents; but perhaps “ Hawk” did not 
see it in that light, for a tendency to economize lurks in his 
reply, which is couched simply in the following pleasant 
line from some old play. ‘We give the message in full: 

“To Mrs. Hawkston Saxifrax, 

No. 3,000 Fifty-third street: 


“Indulgent virtue dwells in all you say. Hawk.” 


Sarcastic Hawkston Saxifrax ! : 
We could give many instances of city telegrams less 
important even than the foregoing specimens. One lady 
telegraphs from the neighborhood of Stuyvesant square to 
Pine street in the following strain : 

“ Haidee has five kittens, all exactly like mother. 

“ Dore.” 

At first blush this message would seem to be from a child, 
whose mother must have been rather a remarkable-looking 
person if exactly like five kittens, a view of the case 
which is due to the elision of the telegram, however. 
“Dorc” only means to say that the newly arrived kittens 
resemble old puss. Nor is “Dore” by any means a 
chicken, but rather the reverse, for, of five messages trans- 
mitted by her on the same day, one winds up thus: 


“Call for front at Palmiro’s.” 


Now the name that we have transmuted into Palmiro 
from the original telegram is that of a coiffeur renommé, and 
the mention of the “front” discloses unto us that “ Dorc” 
(we hope that the compositor will not make it Dorg, which 
is not exactly a female name) is a maiden lady of a certain 
age, whose hair is only distantly connected with her head. 


of the luxuries of the telegraph. They are personal, of | Belike she addresses her telegrams to an elderly bachelor 


brother, with whom she haply passes a tranquil, even life, 
varied by the velvet caresses of Haidee the cat. 

About May day the messages that are flashed over the 
city wires are harrowing in the extreme. All is confusion 
then in the once happy homes, and the husband and father 
haunts gloomily the lower telegraph offices, waiting for 
awful tidings of the smash and annihilation to which his 
movables are liable about this terrible time. We have 
before us many specimens of these, bearing dates of years 
that have passed away. Undoubtedly the year of grace 
1864 is just as prolific of them. One of these May-day 
messages is a curiosity in its way. It is in reply to the 
announcement of the dissolution of a pier-glass of great 
price, and its blasphemy is of a terseness and vigor really 
Homeric in their way. But we must decline to print the 








privilege of their officers to devote the proceeds of Chris- 


an immense willow-bound bottle—the demijohn of the 


specimen, because it is unfit to meet the public eye. 
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These are some of the luxuries and lights of the tele- 
graph. Its dark side would make a melancholy chapter--a 
chronicle of brief but awful announcements of sudden 
events, bringing with them into family circles the unlooked- 
for blight and gloom. 


WANDERINGS IN THE TRACK OF THE NORTHMEN. 
xv. 
THE GEYSERS. 

HIS grand eruption, which it is impossible for me to 
adequately describe, continued about five minutes. 
When the water thus thrown out had rolled away (and it 
was for a time rushing down each side of me in brooks, 
dashing over the shelving rocks a boiling cascade)— 
when it had rolled away so that I could safely leave my 
position, I walked up to the basin and found it completely 
emptied of its water, and none could be seen in the crater. 
The strong wind which had carried the vapor from me, thus 
giving me a clear view of the eruption, had completely 
enveloped my friends, so that, while they could hear the 
thunders and dashing of the waters, the main body of the 
column was hidden from them by the dense clouds of steam 
that rolled up at every discharge of these waters, heated 
even above the boiling-point. Instead of finding them, as I 
expected, by the side of the crater, they had returned to 
the tent and did not choose to leave it for the sake of making 
explorations among the other Geysers. I therefore made the 
tour of the springs alone, and found that none of them had been 
disturbed by this eruptiog, showing that they have no con- 
nection with the waters of the Great Geyser. On returning to 
the great spring, the water could not yet be seen in the 
crater, and as the basin was now dry from the rapid evapo- 
ration, and deliciously warm, I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to make my bed there. Having heard that no eruption 
takes place until the basin is filled, I supposed I could 
do it with entire safety. A quartz rock cannot be recom- 
mended for its softness, but, to one chilled and benumbed 
with the cold Icelandic night air, the warmth was a full com- 
pensation for all other defects. I was soonsleeping there with 
my head from the crater, that I might be wakened by the 
rising of water on to my well-protected feet. About two hours 
afterward a sudden dash or wave of the water striking my 
boots drove me to the edge of the basin, where, lying down 
again, I put my feet into the basin to make sure of being 
waked before it was filled, and thus slept soundly till about six 
o’clock in the morning. I was then awakened by a sudden 
dash of the waters and leaping of the earth, which sent me 
stumbling and rolling down over the rough flint rocks with 
more haste than dignity. The eruption was only a slight 
one, but it sent the boiling waters in deep waves over the 
place where I had been sleeping. It was certainly enough 
to contradict the statement generally made in guide-books, 
and to show that sleeping in the basin of the Great Geyser 
is a luxury that cannot be safely indulged in. Mr. Syming- 


- ton, whose book is singularly accurate throughout, in des- 
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cribing this eruption is a little confused. He remarks that 
his recollections “ are somewhat vague and nebulous,” as he 
viewed it from his tent door, just wakened from a sound 
sleep. It was to him, “loud discordant noises muffled up in 
white clouds, both strangely rising from the earth.” It was 
this eruption, thus described by him, that drove me from my 
bed so thoroughly wakened that I nave not a “ nebulous and 
vague,” but a most distinct recollection of the whole scene. 


Near the Great Geyser, a few rods back of our tent, was 
the stroker or churn—a well in the solid stone, about five 
feet indiameter, having no basin,as the water seldom, if ever, 
rises to the surface, except at the times of its eruptions. Its 
waters are in constant commotion, and the heated mass 
rises and falls through the pipe by reason of the alternate 
pressure and escape of steam. We thus have the peculiar 
motion which gives it a name, and at the same time that mad 
dashing of waters and explosion of steam, as though here 
we caught a glimpse of the mighty war of the elements 
beneath the crust of this island. Its eruptions are grand. 
The column of water is thrown higher, and the action is 
much longer continued, than from the great spring, though 
the quantity of water is much less. The first eruption from 
this spring, while the water was clear, I unfortunately 
missed ; but a still grander one was soon provoked from it. 
Our guide threw into it a basketful of turf, and, after boil- 
ing furiously for fifteen or twenty minutes, it gave forth a 
horrid roar and sent up its muddy waters more than a hun- 
dred feet. Most of the water fell back into the pipe, and 
another column was again hurled up higher than the first. 
This splendid exhibition continued for nearly half an hour, 
the column sometimes rising quite two hundred feet high. 
As it was thrown up, it spread into beautiful forms, and all 
of us remarked that it presented a most remarkable likeness 
to that elaborate monument to Sir Walter Scott in Edin- 
burgh. When I asked the guide how long it would continue 
to play, his answer was, “ 0, sir, till he gets clean again !” 
And sure enough, it did not cease till the waters were clear 
and transparent as though no turf or sand had been thrown 
in. From this spring an eruption can always be produced 
by the process I have mentioned of throwing in turf of 
stones. If left to itself, it may not give you a grand exhi- 


bition once a week ; but give it a bushel of turf or stones, 
and within an hour it will have its wildest fit of raging. 
When its waters have become clear again, the eruption be- 
comes lower and lower, until finally the water sinks in the 
pipe nearly out of sight, and then, rumbling and rushing, it 
seems like some furious tiger baffled and wounded, willing 
to hide, but growling defiance and ready to give battle. 

The huge craters on the hill were once Geysers, until the 
earthquakes in 1784 produced great changes among the 
springs, forming new Geysers, and giving quiet to these 
broad openings that once vied with and perhaps even sur- 
passed the Great Geyser in the quantity of water thrown 
out. : 

It was to the reported destruction of the Great Geyser 
by a volcanic eruption, that Darwin refers in his “ Botanic 
Garden,” in language worthy of ancient mythology: 


‘‘ High in the frozen north where Hecla glows, 
And melts in torrents his coeval snows, 
O’er isles and oceans sheds a sanguine light, 
And shoots red stars amid the ebon night ; 
When, at his base entombed, with bellowing sound, 
Fell Geyser roared, and, struggling, shook the ground, 
Poured from red nostrils, with her scalding breath, 
A boiling deluge o’er the blasted heath ; 
And wide in air its misty volumes hurled 
Contagious atoms o’er the alarméd world ; 
Nymphs, your bold myriads broke the infernal spell, 
And crushed the sorceress in her flinty cell.’ 








WHAT IT COSTS TO DRESS A LADY. 


ODERN civilization and refinement is developing among 
us, from the female chrysalis, a brilliant creature, who 
bears about the same relation to woman that a meteor does 
to the sun. This peculiar and radiant specimen of feminine 
human nature is the “lady” par excellence. One occasion- 
ally shoots across our pathway in going up and down 
Broadway. We notice her stepping from her carriage or 
daintily crossing the sidewalk, and wonder how anything so 
exquisite and perfect in its way was ever put.together, or 
how, being completed, it remains so mysteriously charming 
and unapproachable, so wondrous and admirable a creation 
of beauty and art, as to scarcely betray a suspicion of a 
human origin. 

We gaze with admiration, mingled with awe, on the fair 
and delicately moulded figure, on the stately and immacu- 
late folds of silk and lace in which it is enveloped, on the 
swimming motion which presses and parts the air without 
apparently touching the earth, and on the marvelous white- 
ness of the jeweled fingers which disdainfully hold the rich 
robe from any fear of passing contact. 


The idea of wearing so peerless a creature next to one’s 
heart as wife, sister, or mother, is simply an absurdity. 
She is quite too bright, if not too good, for human nature’s 
daily food. Kisses would discompose her, tears commit un- 
heard-of ravages, even smiles must not be indulged in too 
often, and laughter never. This superb stoicism is a chief 
point of difference between a lady and a woman. A woman 
is emotional ; she is sympathetic; she is quickly excited to 
laughter or to tears ; she will even neglect her personal 
adornment, and forego her own wishes and inclinations, 
where her feelings are very much interested. But the 
modern “lady” never by any accident forgets herself. 
Under any circumstances, her own individuality is the first 
object of her attention and the last of her thoughts, and the 
result is a dazzling female phenomenon, which we are content 
to worship at a distance and have no wish to appropriate. 

Such an idea, in fact, would be little less than insanity in 
anything short of a millionaire. A lady, at present prices, 
is a luxury too great for an ordinary man to contemplate ; 
the figures attached plainly to her making-up and adorn- 
ments would frighten any man who did not possess a 
printing-press of his own that could turn oat an unlimited 
number of greenbacks. 

Take the lady, forinstance, who sweeps the pavement as 
she passes to the marble steps of a dry-goods palace. Her 
dress is a rich mauve moire antique, at eight dollars per 
yard, and it is trimmed with lace leaves, edged with tiny 
drop buttons, which we happen to know can be purchased 
only at six dollars per pair. Twelve pairs, including the 
epaulets and trimming fér the body, would be required at 
the very least, involving a cost of seventy-five dollars for 
the trimming alone. Add fifteen yards of morre, at eight 
dollars, and you reach nearly two hundred dollars, without 
the making, which, together with linings and smaller items, 
will be thirty dollars more. Her magnificent cloak is of 
black velvet, enriched with a profusion of jet and guipure 
lace, and was imported at a cost of five hundred dollars. 
Her hatis Parisian also, and with its sweeping plume, which 
is the envy of half her female friends, was considered cheap 
at fifty dollars. 

Were it worth while to come down to smaller details, we 
could enumerate her cdllar of real point, which cost fifteen 
dollars ; her lace-covered parasol, which cost twenty-five ; 
her lace-edged mouchoir, a bargain at forty; and her dainty 
walking-boots, which, it is complained, do not pay the price 
of exchange, at seven dollars per pair. Even then we leave 
out the jeweled watch, the daintily fitting gloves, once one 
dollar, now two dollars per pair, and two boxes of which 





scarcely suffices for a season. Taking the more prominent 








articles of costume, however, which can be seen at a glance, 
we have the following result: 


Dress, including trimming and making - - - $225 00 
Cloak, " " " i “s é 500 00 
Hat, " " " i L ~s 50 00 
Parasol, ied bd be - - « . 25 00 
Collar, " " " ~ im < 15 00 
Handkerchief, - - - ° “ « 40 00 
Tail - - . - ° a ° 25 00 
Watch, including chain and charms - - 2 ° 225 00 
Walking-boots - - - “ . 7 00 
Gloves - - - - - 5 ° 2 00 

$1,114 00 


Pursuing the subject still farther, we find the following 
aggregate cost of an outfit actually purchased in New York 
recently, which we give without adding to or detracting 
from a single figure. The bill of a lady’s furnishing estab- 
lishment for supplying six plain and six elegantly trimmed 
and embroidered undergarments of each kind, including a 
puffed “ corset cover,” was nine hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. Add to this sum fifty for two morning-wrappersy 
one woolen, the other buff cambric, with ruffles ; one hund- 
red and seventy-five for white waists, three trimmed with 
lace and insertions, and three plain; sixty for shoes, which 
gives two pairs of “mules ” or dressing-room slippers, two 
pairs of kid breakfast slippers trimmed with ribbons and 
jet, two pairs of walking-boots, two pairs of dress or carriage 
boots, and two pairs of embroidered “ dress ” slippers. 

Next came the millinery bill, which amounted to one 
hundred and sixty dollars for four hats—one a white lace 
evening bonnet, another a “dress ” Neapolitan, the third a 
straw for “ demi-toilette,” and the fourth a “round” country 
hat. Forty and fifty dollars is now considered a moderate 
sum to pay for a French bonnet. Leghorns, trimmed with 
real lace and plumes, sometimes mount as high as one hund- 
red and fifty. 

The dry-goods bill from a single large establishment 
was fourteen hundred and fifty dollars, and includes an 
embroidered white satin robe, one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; a very handsome new style silk robe, one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars; black silk for a dress, forty dol- 
lars; violet and gold changeable silk, for dress also, 
seventy-five dollars ; two organdie robes, fifty; a cambric 
robe, fifteen; and a summer poplin embroidered, twenty- 
five. A black silk cloak, neatly trimmed with guipure 
ornaments, was one hundred and twenty-five dollars ; a real 
lace shawl, five hundred dollars; a Paisley shawl, one hund- 
red and fifty; a handsome cloak of light French cloth, 
trimmed with silk ruching and steel embroidery, seventy ; 
and a small real lace cape, fifty dollars. 

The dress-maker’s bill for making eight dresses, and find- 
ing linings, thread, and the like, was one hundred and fifty 
dollars. Trimmings of every other description were sup- 
plied by the lady herself, which brought in another bill 
with the details of which we will not weary the reader. 
We must not omit, however, a simple lace evening dress, 
which cost one hundred and fifty dotlars, including garni- 
ture, nor three head-dresses, the aggregate cost of which 
was seventy-five dollars. Now add the following figures: 


Undergarments - - - *- “ - $925 00 
Morning wrappers : : - - - 50 00 
White waists : - - - < . 175 00 
Shoes - - - - - . 60 
Bonnets - : - - - - - 160 00 
Dry goods - - - - - es 1,450.00 
Lace evening dress - - . - « 150 00 
Dress-maker’s bill : - - - 150 00 
Head-dresses - - : - - - 75 00 
$3,195 00 


The total here presented was much more alarming to the 
young lady principally interested than it can possibly be to 
the reader. She had come to New York with a check for 
three thousand dollars to purchase an outfit, exclusive of a 
watch which she possessed, and jewels which were to be 
presented by her lover. To her astonishment she found 
herself one hundred and ninety-five dollars ahead of her 
cash-book, and sundry articles, such as vails, furs, scarfs, 
fancy combs, collarettes, handkerchiefs, and the like, still 
unpurchased. She could not charge herself with extrava- 
gance. <A Paisley shawl and a real lace shawl had been 
among the desirables insisted upon by her mother, and a 
rich wedding dress was an ultimatum with her father. She 
had bought no hundred dollar handkerchiefs or camel’s hair 
shawls, no furs, no expensive winter cloaks or delicate bijou- 
terie, yet the fact stared her plainly in the face that the 
money which she had imagined capable of buying all these 
was gone, and that two thousand more would be needed 
before this year was out to supply other indispensable re- 
quisites to a fashionable wardrobe. Is it any wonder that 
young men are afraid to marry, when, after that event, they 
feel called upon to keep up the same rate of supplies, and 
even indulge to a greater extent the costly fancies of their 
young and pretty wives? 

The statement, moreover, provides for none of the extra- 
ordinary occasions for which an extraordinary toilet has 
to be procured, and which not unfrequently costs the wearer 
thousands of dollars. 

Ata fancy dress ball, for instance, given only a few weeks 
ago, in Madison avenue, the cost of the dresses would be 
deemed fabulous. One beautiful lady wore a superb rose de 
chine satin, embroidered with real pearls. Upon her head, 
and enveloping her entire person, was a magnificent vail of 
real lace, also embroidered with pearls. The goddess Diana 
was represented by a young lady ina short dress of ponceau 
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satin, embroidered with golden arrows ; the top boots were | 
of red satin to match the dress, and were finished with 

golden heels and tassels. Another young lady worea short 

dress of green satin, green satin boots with silver heels, and 

laces, and hair powdered with silver dust. A lady, well known 

in the world of fashion, wore a rich robe of white satin, em- 

broidered all over with dominoes; head-dress and white satin 

boots were made to correspond. The cost of these splendid 

costumes is greatly enhanced by the extreme difficulty of 
having every part made to correspond with the others. The 

city must frequently be ransacked for some small yet indispen- 

sable item.of material, and as only afew artists are capable of 
executing the orders, their time and ingenuity become 

doubly valuable. 

Gentlemen are frequently not a whit behind ladies even in 
the matter of dress. On the occasion above mentioned, the 
costume of the gentlemen consisted of suits of black velvet, 
knee breeches, ruffles of lace, and diamond buttons. This 
costume cost one of the gentlemen nearly one thousand dol- 
lars, including the hire of a superb set of diamonds worth 
ten thousand dollars, and the purchase of lace ruffles of ex- 
traordinary depth and. fineness. ' 

What we are coming to, when in the midst of our repub- 
lican simplicity, without the necessity for upholding state 
forms and ceremonials, such sums are lavished on frail and 
perishable articles of attire, it is worth while seriously to 
consider, and having considered to determine whether or not 
to go and do likewise. 








REVIEWS. 


MR. MARSHS NEW VOLUME* 
HYSICAL geography, in the literal and narrowest signifi- 
cation of the science, has to do with the structure of 
the surface of the earth as a system of material arrange- 
ments. It treats of continents and oceans, of mountains and 
plains, of coasts and rivers, taking up the history of their 
formation where geology leaves it, and describing the actual 
condition of the outer rind of the earth as we find it. It is 
not easy to consider this structure and these arrangements 
without noticing the adaptation of some of their features to 
man’s comfort and convenience, and without tracing their 
effects in the development and civilization of the human 
race. Insensibly to itself, physical geography has there- 
fore furnished the materials for the philosophy of history, 
and concerned itself with higher than physical relations. 
It is the glory of one of the greatest men of the present cen- 
tury—Carl Ritter—that he has prosecuted his geographical 
studies for the distinct purpose of illustrating the relation 
of these influences to human history. He has thus exalted 
that which was a dry collection of isolated facts into a pro- 
found philosophy, which is animated and elevated by the 
contemplation of that which is divine and immortal in the 
soul of man. He has even connected it with the plans and 
purposes of God, by tracing in the very map of the earth’s 
surface an outline drawing of the plan of human destiny as 
conducted by divine beneficen¢e. As man is by his physical 
structure connected with nature, so is he in a great degree 
subject to nature. To show that he is greatly subjected to 
her control and modified by her agencies has hitherto been 
the highest theme proposed by the most elevated form of 
physical geography. 

Mr. Marsh has essayed to consider another aspect of this 
science. As the title of his volume indicates, he would show 
how “ physica] geography” is “ modified by human action.” 
Though man is under nature in some respects, he is above 
nature in others. If nature through terrestrial and climatic 
influences acts upon man with energy and effect, man reacts 
upon and against nature by the resources of his own intelli- 
gent reason and his indomitable will. This is the starting- 
point and this the theme of Mr. Marsh’s very instructive 
volume. 

To the opening and illustration of the theme the first 
chapter is devoted, which is rightly entitled “ Introductory.” 
It begins with a striking picture of the physical advantages 
and resources furnished in the territory of the old Roman Em- 
pire. The author then adverts to the physical decay which 
possesses all this territory at the present moment; and not 
only this, but even the remoter countries which were never 
subjected to the Roman supremacy. The causes of this 
decay are asserted to be in great measure “ man’s ignorant 
disregard of the laws of nature,” as well as his degradation 
of nature by means of the despotism to which he has sub- 
jected his fellow-men. The question is then started, “Can 
man react against nature?” Can man, instead of inducing 
decay and death, impart vigor and life to his physical en- 
vironment ? 

That this is possible is seen by what man has done on 
a limited scale and within a narrow sphere. His reaction 
against nature has. not always been for the worse. In 
certain particulars he has improved upon her and lifted 
her up, and himself with her. But, asks Mr. Marsh, can 
his influences for better or for worse be so distinctly 
traéed as to furnish the ground. for scientific inductions ? 





* Man and Nature; or, Physical Geography as modified by Human Action. 
By George P, Marsh, New York: Charles Scribner. 1864, 8vo, pp. 560, 


To his own question he finds the following answer: In 
respect to changes of climate, less can be known of the 
past results of human activity than might be desired. 
Whether agriculture and civilization, etc., etc., have acted 
through this medium for the improvement of the inhabited 
parts of the world, it is not easy to say. But when we 
ask concerning the action of man upon the earth’s surface, 
we are not without data on which to rely. Nature, left 
to herself, can scarcely be said to tend to evil; she repairs 
the damages which her own convulsions occasion; she 
restores the balance disturbed by her most serious dis- 
asters. But against civilized man she is incapable of 
maintaining a successful resistance. Man destroys her 
forests, and thus dries up her springs and rivers. Then 
he sweeps the clouds fromthe heavens that shade and 
refresh his crops, and finally breaks the bonds that hold 
the soil upon the hillsides and mountain slopes. Success- 
ive torrents bear it off from its resting-place, leaving be- 
hind only the arid and barren rock, and drought and 
desolation are the consequents. These changes for evil 
are most conspicuous in countries that are irregular in 
surface. Those which are more level are liable to inroads 
from the sea, from shifting sands, from the filling up of 
river mouths, from unusual freshets, all which are chiefly 
to be ascribed to man’s improvident abuse of the resources 
of nature, and to his selfish neglect of her wise precau- 
tions. 

When this course of degradation has begun its work, 
and especially when the evil has been aggravated by cen- 
turies of neglect, indolence, selfishness, and incaution, it is 
difficult to arrest its progress, and still harder to turn it 
backward by any expedients which invention can suggest 
or science discover. As man degenerates in character and 
in institutions, he inevitably degrades nature also, some- 
times beyond redemption and recovery. The human race 
might be supposed to become so degenerate as to ren- 
der portions of the earth for ever uninhabitable. In the 
Old World some of these consequences seem irremediable. 
Even if the inhabitants should be lifted up to the highest 
development in industry, forecast, and moral culture, it is 
not easy to see how the earth could be again thoroughly re- 
deemed to its original glory. In the New World there has 
been, through selfishness and neglect, a fearful waste and 
destruction which cannot be stayed a day too soon. In 
Australia and other countries scarcely yet deteriorated by 
the occupancy of civilized man, it would appear that man 
might act most advantageously with and upon nature, so 
as to husband and improve upon the capital which she 
provides. These are the principal suggestions contained 
in the introductory chapter. By most readers they would 
be pronounced little better than a series of gloomy fore- 
bodings, affording less of hope than of apprehension for 
the future—a succession of pictures of the past, present- 
ing shadows only without the cheerful lights. The critical 
student would also feel disappointed that the chapter 
contains only desultory suggestions, and does not state 
more distinctly a formal theme, or propose a methodical 
inquiry. Inasmuch, however, as the author expressly dis- 
claims the contribution of more than simple suggestions 
or studies to quicken and direct the investigations of 
others, we can only express our regret that he did not 
aspire to more philosophic completeness in the manage- 
ment of his facts, and use the facts themselves, as best we 
may, as food for our reflections. 

Chapter II. treats of the “Transfer, Modification, and 
Extirpation of Vegetable and Animal Species.” This sub- 
ject falls within the limits of Physical Geography, for the 
reason that every plant and animal which exists exerts a 
specific influence on the climate, the soil of the earth itself, 
and upon its capacity to minister to human comfort and im- 
provement. It thus becomes an element of good or evil in 
the resources and influences of nature herself. Over the 
transference of both plants and animals man himself exer- 
cises very largely the control, inasmuch as but few of either 
emigrate of themselves, and the distribution of each by 
natural agencies is very limited. It is civilized man that 
stocks new regions of the earth with their thousands of new 
species. These strangers either degenerate or improve 
under the new conditions of being, and in their degraded or 
elevated condition react on nature herself. Thus does man 
reach and affect nature through these living products. The 
breeding of animals and the culture of plants both are sub- 
ject to man’s control. Even the extirpation of animals, 
particularly those that are wild, may be attended,by the 
most important consequences. The wholesale and thought- 
less destruction of many species of birds which feed on 
destructive insects has often resulted in the loss of the most 
important crops, in temporary distress, and sometimes in 
actual famine. Many of these very insects which are so 
antagonistic to the labors and the results of civilization are 
themselves introduced by civilization and follow inits train. 
It is a happy circumstance that each hag its own special 
antagonist and destroyer. Even if it happens, as in the 
case of those insects which are so destructive to the wheat 
crop on this side the Atlantic, that the parasitic enemy does 
not emigrate along with its natural prey, this inconveni- 
ence need only be temporary. Even the humble earth-worm 














is not left unconsidered as a camp-follower and scavenger 


of the great army of civilized men, for the changes which 

it effects upon the soil are by no means unimportant. As 

for that vast and unexplored universe of the infusori@ which 

float in the air and are buried in the earth, which are inhaled 

in every breath and are active in the most subtle operations 

of animal and vegetable life, it cannot be doubted that as 

man is affected by these, so he in his turn greatly affects 

them, though by methods and in measures which we cannot 

as yet distinctly trace. 

Chapter III. is of “ Woods,” and is by far the longest 

chapter of the volume, extending from page 128 to page 329. 

Indeed, if we regard what is said of this subject in chapters 

first and third, we might characterize the whole work as 

largely a “ plea for the care and preservation of the forests 

of America.” The subject is introduced by a natural con- 

sideration of the occasions and inducements which lead to the 
destruction of the original forests, with a passing notice of 
some of the evils which are incidental to the clearing up of 
the original woods. The importance of forests as an elec- 

trical agent is briefly treated by reference to some striking 
evils which have followed their removal on an extensive 
scale. But the electrical as well as the chemical agencies 
of the forest are subordinated to its grander and more 
obvious action upon temperature and moisture. Its influ- 
ence on temperature is twofold, according as it is viewed as 
inorganic and dead, or organic and living. As the first, its 
activity is most potent. If we compute the surface for 
absorbing and emitting heat which is presented by the 
stem, branches, and above all by the leaves of a single tree, 
we shall be amazed to find how greatly it exceeds that which 
is furnished by the portion of earth itself which is spread 
out beneath its shade. How vast, then, must be the heat- 
emitting and heat-receiving surface ofa single forest. The re- 
moval of such an agent must of course induce new thermomet- 
rical conditions upon all the region adjacent. If the forest be 
very extensive, the change in respect of temperature over 
an entire country may be most important. Trees also con- 
duct heat from the atmosphere into the earth, and con- 
versely, through the substance of the roots, stem, and 
branches. The shading of the forest in summer is not un- 
important. The deposit of leaves and decaying branches 
makes a warm blanket for the subjacent earth. More impor- 
tant still is the sheltering influence of a wood to the field, 
and, in some cases, to a whole country lying to the leeward, 
as has been attested by some very striking examples re- 
corded in history. Besides this, forests, as is more usually 
believed, exert a beneficent and protective influence against 
malaria. While we cannot measure all these influences by 
exact standards and tests, we have every reason to believe 
that the forest simply as an inorganic agent tends to miti- 
gate extremes of temperature. The influence of the forest 
as an organism is, if possible, still more subtle, it being 
difficult to measure the amount, so to speak, of vital heat 
which is evolved in the performance of the various functions 
of so many and so vast living structures. That it is real 
and appreciable,;we may not doubt. 

The influence of forests on the humidity is far more 
striking than that upon the heat of the atmosphere. As an 
interposed mass of matter, irrespective of its organic 
functions, its effect on evaporation is most important, not 
only as it shades the surface of the earth from the direct 
rays of the sun, but as it hinders the drying action of wind- 
currents. As organic, however, it exerts a far more various 
and potent efficiency. It absorbs directly from the atmos- 
phere, through its leaves and bark, no inconsiderable quan- 
tity of moisture. It lifts from the earth, in the form of sap, a 
weight vastly greater. As much of this liquid is evaporated, 
the air is cooled, the moisture is condensed into vapor and 
clouds, and rain is precipitated more abundantly. The pro- 
tection afforded by the forest against the escape of moisture 
by evaporation insures permanence and regularity to natu- 
ral springs, which affect the supplies of the smaller and 
greater water-courses. In the winter the forest protects 
against the excessive freezing of the earth; it promotes the 
early fall and the longer continuance of the snow, delays its 
rapid melting, causes the slightly frozen earth to absorb it 
when melted, and provides for the husbanding of larger 
supplies of water in the natural reservoirs and springs. No 
facts are better attested by experience than that when the 
forest is destroyed all this is changed for the worse. Ex- 
cessive inundations, periodical droughts, sudden and violent 
storms, with terrific wasting of the earth’s surface, all fol- 
low in a destructive train. The most potent temptation to 
this rapid destruction is the value of the timber which they 
contain. Against yielding to this the author urges strong 
arguments, drawn from the value of forests in the Old 
World, as illustrated in the attention which is paid to forest- 
planting and forest-culture, and concludes with an earnest 
remonstrance against the instability of American life. 

Chapter IV. is of “The Waters,” in which there is treated 
all that man can do with water, either by reclaiming it from 
the sea, by draining large accumulations in lakes, inland 
seas, or marshes, or by surface or under draining of the soil. 
Irrigation is also discussed, with its important climatic and 
geographical effects when applied on an extensive scale. 
‘The action of water in inundations and torrents is then dis- 
cussed, as an example of what can be done by skillful 











engineering to reclaim extensive regions lost to agriculture 
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and rendered insalubrious by excess of water. Mr. Marsh 
describes at length what has been accomplished in Tuscany, 
in the Val di Chiana, and the Maremma. 

Chapter V., “ The Sands,” is in our view the most interest- 
ing part of the volume, perhaps because the subject is novel 
to American readers. The formation of inland deserts and 
dunes upon the coasts of lakes and seas is considered, and 
the means which have been and may be employed to pre- 
vent their farther encroachment, as well as to reclaim them 
to economical uses. 

The last chapter ison “ Projected or possible Geographical 
Changes by Man.” The author discourses of the possible 
effect of cutting the Suez Canal upon the currents and the 
living beings in both the Mediterranean and the Red Seas 
and upon tie climate and productions of the countries on 
the borders of each. In like manner he treats of the effects 
which might result froma division of the Isthmus of Darien, 
suggesting consequences of vastly wider reach, some of 
which are startling even to think of. The opening of a canal 
to the Dead Sea from the Mediterranean, and of another to 
the Red Sea, the possible separation of the Peloponnesus 
by cutting the Isthmus of Corinth, and other similar opera- 
tions, are briefly treated. These discussions are all fitted to 
enforce the truth and importance of the subject of his 
treatise. 

The outline which we have given of the contents of this 
multifarious work can give no adequate impression of the 
richness of its material. Mr. Marsh is a most comprehen- 
sive and untiring reader. Whether we judge from the bib- 
liographical table of works which he has consulted, or from 
the vast variety of facts which he has incorporated into the 
volume itself, we can only express our admiration that a 
scholar of so great eminence and of such varied acquisi- 
tions in the field of literature should have found the time 
for the studies and have been animated by the tastes which 
were required to produce this work. It is not, however, 
the work of a cloistered student and reader only. The 
author is obviously an accurate observer of nature, and is 
moved by a strong sympathy with her varied aspects and 
her exhaustless resources. He has traveled extensively 
and resided long in precisely those regions of the earth 
which are fitted to quicken the observations and to excite 
the suggestions which this treatise required, and which 
above all were the best adapted to give a vivid realization 
in his own mind of the facts which books record. Mr. 
Marsh has the eye of a traveler, the heart of a poet, the 
intelligence of a philosopher, and the soul of a philanthro- 
pist. Above all, he forgets nothing that he has ever read or 
observed. Some of his notes are as curious in their way as 
those of the author of “The Pursuits of Literature,” and 
they are always fresh and readable. Whether he denounces 
the corrupting influences of overgrownrailway corporations, 
or utters a counterblast against tobacco, or traces out an 
etymology, or quotes from an English or Swedish poet, he 
writes with a heartiness and freedom which are quite 
refreshing. We could have wished that his method had 
been somewhat more rigid and severe ; that he had not al- 
lowed himself so often to be carried away by the impetuous 
current of fact suggesting fact, but had made his facts oftener 
and more strikingly illustrate his controlling theme. We 
would that there were fewer facts and more philosophy, that 
the method were more scientific and the inductions not so one- 
sided. The classes of facts which the author considers, are 
too limited to furnish data for well-balanced and well-grounded 
conclusions. He dwells too entirely on the wrongs which man 
has done to nature, and gives far too little prominence to the 
countless additions which he has made to her provisions, and 
the manifold economies in which he has wisely employed her 
resources. But we must take the book as we find it—judge 
it by what it professes tqgbe, as a valuable collection of 
instructive facts and eal, which teach an impressive 
and important lesson. In such a country as ours, where 
nature is so bounteous and manis so improvident and waste- 
ful, a word of counsel like this, is most timely, especially 
when it is uttered by one who has witnessed in other and 
older countries the sad and irreparable consequences of 
wasting her resources, marring her divine beauty, and incur- 
ring her certain retribution of evil. To the American reader 
the work is invaluable, and we wish it could be read by 
every intelligent capitalist and Jand-owner, as well as by 
every man who aspires to be a politician, whether ina wider 
or a narrower sphere. 

There is a more important speculative and moral use to 
which we hoped and expected the author would apply the 
inductions of his treatise. The tendency of much of the 
physical science of the present day is to absorb the higher 
nature of man in purely physical agencies, or rather to over- 
whelm it by the might of the grand forces of the material 
universe. Even Ritter himself unwittingly and unwillingly 
contributes to this tendency, notwithstanding that he every- 
where recognizes the intellectual and the moral as the end 
of the purely physical. We had hoped that Mr. Marsh 
would have furnished an argument in the opposite direction 
—that from the facts and teachings of physical geography 
itself he would have derived an argument designed to show 
that the resources of the intelligent soul are mightier than 
nature herself—whether it sets itself to destroy and degrade 
or to rebuild and elevate. For such an argument he has 








only furnished the suggestion, he has scarcely gathered the 
materials. He has given us the melancholy story of per- 
version and abuse. But the power to pervert and misuse 
may yet be applied to renovate and reconstruct. The para- 
dise which the author depicts before the original forests 
were invaded may be outdone by the second paradise which 
man, taught by sad experience, shall have learned toreplant 
and care for. The Palestine whose wasted resources the 
author deplores ; the Italy whose glories more than half 
despoiled awaken his sighs and his indignation; his own 
native Vermont, whose glorious forests he would save from 
threatened destruction, may illustrate in their enlarged 
resources and their inviting beauty what man can do to 
improve upon nature. 














COSTUMING. * 

T is now some eighteen years since the first edition of 
Mr. Fairholt’s book put a convenient monograph into the 
hands of everybody interested in this sort of archeologi- 
cal knowledge. The study is comparatively a late one, at 
least in its relations to art, where a proficiency in it can be 
made of practical availability. It is sometimes the boast 
of high art that its best effects are produced when independ- 
ent of the trammels of material truth ; and there is a school 
who dissociate artistically the character and the dress of the 
body, a patent example of which is the nude figure before 
the Capitol at Washington, which weare called upon to look 
at as Washington. There have been actors who gloried in 
the triumphs they could effect by their art when they 
purposely ignored one of its proper phases in the truth of 
historic appurtenances. Henderson wassuch; he intention- 
ally dressed his parts with as little care as an audience 

would endure. 

Yet within the last half century,as Mr. Fairholt observes,a 
conviction of the value and necessity of truth in such respects 
has been slowly getting the ascendant. The historic novel 
has tutored the popular mind to observation in this way ; 
and even the most pretentious of histories have given 
proper prominence to all such researches that serve to 
make the narrative picturesque. In the delineative arts it 
has become a recognized adjunct. The sculptor delights to 
have his skill tasked to make the most ungraceful of costumes, 
if his subject require it, fall into folds that shall not militate 
against the repose and dignity of his art. The Continental 
schools of modern painters have given great deference to the 
critical antiquaries on these points, and their historical 
pictures are in many instances of marked interest as studies 
of this sort. Some few of the English painters have followed 
in their train ; and it is enough to know that the artistic eye 
can deal with the least promising material so as even to 
enhance its effect. Our author’s conclusion is that the reign 
of imaginary costume has reached its close, and that falsity 
in representing historical attire is an unnecessary obtrusion 





and not worth an excuse. This is true in no greater degree 
than in scenic representations, and the contrast of our 
proprieties in this respect with what we endured a century 
ago is marked and significant. 

The question of theatric costume, and of delineations in 
the other arts, where the creation is in a predominant degree 
the work of tl®& imagination, is not, however, without its 
vexations. If the Leir of the old chronicles is considered. 
there is no doubt he was dressed in skins and painted and 
tattooed in body ; but when it comes to the Lear of Shake- 
speare there are other considerations. The tradition- 
ary Amleth of the Danes is to be conceived with Scandinavian 
physiognomy and a northern garb of an early century ; but 
the philosophic student from Wittemberg is a Prince of 
Denmark of quite another sort. The ancients in their sculp- 
tures represented the barbarians as dressed in the Phrygian 
costume, however different a people they may have been. It 
was enough for their art that the dress was made distinct 
froma Roman citizen’s ; farther, they cared nothing. The rule 
as a canon of art was in some respect a just one. We wish 
Calaban and Ariel costumed as mankind are not, and are then 
satisfied. “The Winter’s Tale” of Shakespeare defies 
position in time and place, and we answer the poet’s end 
if we dress it so as not to beget associations of the present. 
And this rule is not displaced, but only modified, when we 
have subjects of unmistakable reference to places and eras. 
A poet's creagon is not to be judged by a society of anti- 
quaries. If the pedants pry too persistently into the story 
of Whittington and his Cat, there is always some satirical 
Foote to raise a laugh against them. Schlegel undertakes 
to prove that Shakespeare blundered intentionally in his oft 
cited anachronisms. If the master. why not the scholars ? 

In costuming a personage, we may go to monuments and 
missals, tapestries and manuscripts, or chance upon the 
pencilings of some old caricaturist, and not find everything 
to our liking. These things are good material, but we must 
use them in the delineative arts as a good portraitist does 
the habits of his day and generation. He preserves, indeed, 
their characteristics, but moulds the shape and fitting to the 
subject’s individuality, and keeps in view the ever constant 
laws of proportion and grace. The duke and magnificoes 
of Venice wore cumbrous mantles, and caps like queer little 
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birdsnests perched upon their gray heads. Such truths 
are doubtless perplexing to the artist, but he accepts the 
problem without avoiding it. If it is Shakespeare who is 
to be illustrated, he feels that the imagination is satisfied 
with some degree of license. When Macklin gave Shylock 
a red cap, he assigned for the reason tlrat he had read the 
Jews wore such in Venice ; but if he had found in the books 
a shape for it that would have excited laughter, it would be 
a question if he were not truer to the occasion by so modi- 
fying it as to avoid that contingency. 

Tn an art so popular as the actor’s there are prejudices 
and traditions that the painter or sculptor, appealing to 
calmer phases of the mind, is not confined by. This is more 
apparent, perhaps, with a nation so established on a code 
of precedents as the English, and in contrast with the 
French, who are left freer to shape everything by independ- 
ent considerations. The dress that we now see Hamlet in 
usually is much the same as Kemble wore in Talma’s day, 
to judge from Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of the English 
player. The French actor admired it for its elegance and 
showing so well the body’s shape; “yet,” said he, “if I 
were to dress the Danish prince in a costume so purely 
Italian, I would be pelted off my own stage.” And still 
Garrick did worse; he put the royal Scandinavian in a 
common French suit of black velvet of his own day, and 
wore a cocked hat. 

If we go back to Shakespeare’s day, when locality on the 
stage was expressed by a simple board, on which was writ- 
ten conspicuously “a garden” or “a castle,” as the case 
may be, we must expect to find that an audience, content 
with this expedient, will likewise accept the mere idea of 
Coriolanus and the like for his full appearance in all the 
paraphernalia of the Roman dress. What he wore would 
be taken as of little consequence, in view of the cheap 
acquisition of the cast-off dresses of the nobility to the 
theatrical wardrobe. It were not of course fair to charge 
this variance at once upon ignorance. It is only proof that 
character after all underlies garb, and where both cannot be 
allowed the personality is preserved without the raiment. 
There are some critics who support the anomaly on prin- 
ciple, seeming to forget that the old rule is stil! applicable, 
that where much is given, much is required, and that avith 
our modern resources any neglect of them is mere affecta- 
tion. It might do for Raphael to give Apollo on Mount 
Parnassus a fiddle, because that was the directest way to 
symbolize him to the common mind. In the same way, in 
the paintings and romances of the middle ages, we find 
Achilles accoutered as a knight. To our present notions— 
produced, it must not be forgotten, by the accumulative 
education of centuries—these things seem preposterous ; 
but even in the mythological opera of the last century, we 
cannot but be surprised to learn that Venus was suffered to 
walk the stage in hoop and flowers, and Apollo to wear a 
pink satin jacket and a powdered wig. In this day we turn 
away from Turk’s heads for Apostles, and from fat smirking 
damsels in tawdry dresses and bedizened fashions, which 
we now see in the catalogues, as. Opie remarks, indiscrim- 
inately given as Holy Virgins, Pharaoh’s daughters, Judiths, 
and Rebeccas; and find it hard to discover the reverential 
feeling of the painter that Ruskin tells us exists neverthe- 
less. Yet the hardest of us in heart would scarcely charge 
irreverence on those simple folk in provincial corners of 
Europe even to-day, who degrade the semblance of holy 
persons by the most meretricious of village finery. We 
ourselves have seen crowds bowing to the Black Virgin at 
Clery, and travelers of not many years since assure us,they 
have seen Our Lady in hoops and bodice, high heels and 
flaxen wig. Lady Montague in her day found the effigy of 
Christ at Nuremberg arrayed in a “ full-bottomed wig, very 
well powdered.” 

Raphael ventured to supplant the gorgeous queen Virgin 
of Perugino by the simple Italian mother; yet in his 
cartoon of the “Charge to Peter” he stopped short of 
modern realistic requirements. Fishermen, who have been 
out all night in sea-mists and on slimy decks, are not pre- 
sumed in actual life to have their. hair nicely curled, their 
sandals clean and neatly tied, their garments unsoiled and 
training a yard upon the ground. Yetso the great painter felt 
constrained to picture them, and Ruskin would have us believe 
a less degree of circumspection might be construed into ir- 
reverence. Critics less given to dogmatism might reason oth- 
erwise. Singularly enough, the history of the stageaffords a 
fit commentary on the practice. Charles II. ordered and 
expected that the players, when performing before him, 
should only wear the court dress. It can hardly be alleged 
that such loyalty to the worldly monarch and his rule was 
of use to the histrionic art, and we might doubt the use of 
such “reverence” in the other case. 

It was doubtless owing to Charles's order in some degree 
that the stage was so long possessed of so much that is 
incongruous in costume, and that traditional usages stood 
in the way of reform. In France there was the same 
obstacle at the start. In plays before Louis XIV. the 
etiquette of the ante-chamber prevailed, and Cesar 
Augustus was obliged to deliver his discourse to Cinna 
and Maximus with but the slightest wave of the hand, 
while for a Roman he was made up queerly enough with a 
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stuck full of laurel leaves, topped by a large hat witha 
double row of red feathers. When we read in Riccoboni 
at this time of the greater care bestowed upon the proper- 
ties of the English stage, we may wonder why Quin, as 
Booth had done before him, was playing Cato in a flowing 
wig, and in a dress that he might have borrowed from the 
bench of justices. Even Sheridan, in Garrick’s day, dressed 
the old Roman in a powdered wig with helmet atcp, and a 
scarlet cloak over a bright armor. And this was Addison’s 
Cato! Pope looked a satiric grin: 


“Such is the shout, the long applauding note, 
At Quin’s high plume or Oldfeld’s petticoat ; 
Or when from court a birthday suit bestowed 
Sinks the lost actor in the tawdry load. 
Booth enters! hark, the universal peal— 
But has he spoker ? not a syllable— 
What shook the stage and made the public stare ? 
Cato’s long wig, flowered gown, and lackered chair.” 
The “Spectator” himself quoted his friend, and repeated 
the sarcasm in his quiet, humorous way, but to no avail. 
The actor and the audience long continued to reckon the 
lofty plume upon the head essential to characters of dignity 
and heroism. “One would believe,” says Addison, “we 
thought a great man and a tall man the same thing. For 
my own part, when I see a man uttering his complaints under 
such a mountain of feathers, I am apt to look upon him 
rather as an unfortunate lunatic than a distressed hero. As 
these superfluous ornaments on the head make a great man, 
a princess generally receives her grandeur from those addi- 
tional incumbrances that fall into her tail.” Wit, however, 
had little effect. Zara wore whalebone; Cleopatra, a pow- 
dered commode; Semiramis, a stomacher and fan; Jane 
Shore, stays ; and Rosalind sported in lappets. We have 
before us now a print of Mrs. Yates in Cleopatra. She 
wears the lofty head-dress of the day, looped with strings 
of pearls, with the crown of Egypt perched on the summit. 
Her bodice has slashed sleeves, and she drags the conven- 
tional trail of velvet and ermine. We might enumerate a 
dozen such preposterous combinations—Garrick among the 
number, in his scarlet coat and gold lace, and tie wig, awry 
upon his head when he comes in after the murder in 
“ Macbeth,” with one of the tails untwisted to express the 
commotion of his mind! Mrs. Pritchard, as his lady, ap- 
peared in hoops and powdered hair. Barry followed the 
absurd fashion; so did Smith; and even in Elia’s day the 
essayist complains of the Scottish monarch’s coronation 
robe as identical with the king’s on his going to Parliament. 
We are not in our day without occasional glaring incon- 
sistencies in the pictorial as well as scenic art; but we may 
agree with our author's opinion that in the last half century 
there has been great progress in these things, as in much 
else. 








ART. 
EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


Ill. 
“* Since 
One object, viewed diversely, may evince 
Beauty and ugliness—this way attract, 
That way repel, why gloze upon the fact ? 
Why must a single of the sides be right ? 
What bids choose this and leave the opposite ?” 
“Sorpe.io,” a critical nut hard to crack, but also a poem 
full fed with life and thought, offers the above pertinent lines. 
We quote them at the head of our concluding article on the 
Academy exhibition, for the special consideration of Mr. J. Henry 
Hill, the painter of the ‘‘ White Mountains from Gorham.” 


Mr. J. Henry Hitv’s work, No. 135, is placed on exhibition as 
an adequate statement in color of its subject. Notwithstanding 
much carefully drawn form, the picture, as a representation of 
nature, is offensive. Yet the materials of the painting must de- 
light a lover of nature. There are the mountains that mean 
permanence and firmness; there are the meadows that mean 
repose and sweetness ; there are the delicate white clouds, wafted 
from the looms of heaven, suggesting the freshness of the day. 
These are the leading facts of which Mr. Hill’s picture is com- 
posed. Let us examine how close he has approximated to the 
absolute truth and beauty represented by the clouds, the moun- 
tains, and the meadows. Our theory of art is that it is made of 
a series of approximations. Therefore, the worth of a picture is 
determined by the closeness of its approximation to nature. Mr. 
Hill’s picture has nothing in it that admits of comparison with 
works of art. It is not a work of art, it is simply an attempt to 
copy nature. To be a work of art it should show some passage of 
creative or imaginative power. Mr. Hill of course is too modest 
to consider his picture as more than an effort to copy what he 
saw. Understanding it to be such, our stand-point is determined 
at once. We are to regard it as a literal study—as a matter-of- 
fact statement of the White Mountains, seen from Gorham. We 
love the subject—its elements are expressive and beautiful. But 
if these bunglingly painted clouds—without delicacy, without that 
tender and soft surface, that almost infinite fineness of texture so 
characteristic of the “white silent cirrus’—are the nearest Mr. 
Hill can approximate to their beauty, we would suggest that he 
for ever devote his pencil to meadow-grasses and flowers. Thus 
far Mr. Hill has shown himself incapable of painting clouds or a 
sky. The first he has represented as little patches of wool, with 
more or less of form, suspended in front of a blue ground ; the lat- 
ter he has represented as a thin, impenetrable surface, without 
space or depth, and with one truth rendered in an ordinary man- 
ner, i. ¢., truth of gradation. The sky in the picture under exam- 


ination is thin and commonplace, and the clouds, though better in 
form, more closely drawn than any clouds we have seen by Mr. Hill, 
are atrocious in texture. The mountains are not successful pieces of 
painting. And yetsomebody had the effrontery to write that the paint- 
erof this picture “ can paint a mountain as no other man living can 
paint one.” Let us examine the most ambitious and important 
piece of mountain painting Mr. Hill has ever exhibited. In the 
picture which engages our attention, the outline, and‘the relation 
of the principal masses of mountain form, are well rendered, but 
the body of the mountain itself is painted without love or care. 
The great blue cloud-shadows on the flanks of the hills have no 
mystery. They are monotonous and painty. Nature, even in her 
most opaque shadows, never fails to give some revelation of the 
darkened forms underneath. But here in Mr. Hill’s landscape we 
find great flat, unmeaning surfaces, with the paint as palpably, 
badly, and unintelligently placed as if the most unloving hand 
had dashed in what are called “ effects.”’ If these cloud-shadows 
on the hills are the best that artcan do, then for the love of nature 
let us have no more attempts to paint the mountains. Recall your 
last days among them, think of the subtle play of light and shade, 
think of the gleam here, the frown of darkness there, the incessant 
play and mystery of sunshine and shadow; remember how you 
were delighted and confused by the infinite delicacy, by the grada- 
tion in flatness, by the variety in breadth of the cloud-shadows as 
they flitted over the hills, half vailing their tender gray-purple, and 
gray-green and blue, and we are sure you must turn from the 
coarse positive color and painty touch of Mr. Hill’s work with 
regret. But forget that Mr. Hill’s picture is a statement in color 
of its subject, and you must admire the mountain drawing! Mr. 
Hill’s mountains give one an idea of height, and they are appar- 
ently true in outline. More than this they are not. 

In considering the middle ground, we are again offended by the 
execution and a want of variety and sweetness of color. The 
touch throughout is that of a man better acquainted with the 
management of water than of oil colors. There is thinness, 
absence of body to the paint and the objects represented, which 
makes Mr. Hill’s manner disagreeable, and which reveals the 
immature painter. We should say Mr. Hill’s pictures are remark- 
able for the absence of style. It has been remarked that all great 
painters paint solidly and have a style. Mr. Hill cannot lay 
claim to either characteristic. Mr. Hill’s manner is meager, not- 
withstanding his matter is full and interesting. Considered as 
color, the landscape of which we write is almost as positive a 
libel on nature’s green as that of Mr. Farrer’s picture hanging 
near it. There is an utter absence of quality to the color, and 
Mr. Hili appears'to have dragged the crude blue of his cloud- 
shadows on the mountain down to the vegetation of the middle 
distance, and the same disagreeable blue is spilled about the trees, 
which are flimsy in leafage and weakly drawn. Then observe 
how childish is the painting of the old farm-house in the middle 
ground; also the grain-field. What must we admire in this pic- 
ture? We must admire the symmetry of its principal lines, the 
sincerity of its aim, and the beautiful and subtle drawing of the 
meadow. The flatness, the extent, and the gentle undulations of 
the latter are well rendered, and in parts it is very grassy. But 
as a piece of literal work it offers no carefully emphasized detail, 
no exquisite discrimination of summer growths. For such work 
we must go to W. T. Richards. He has painted the frail and 
perishable grasses, and in a single corner of his work given an 
epitome of summer. Mr. Hill’s meadow is an attempt at variety 
of color, but it gives no indication of the specific form of the 
grasses, which is remarkable, since Mr. Hill is put forward as one 
who reverences the slightest growth of nature, and is supposed 
never to slur a fact. 


Mr. J. R. Brevoort’s pictures ace always interesting, because 
they do not offer us nature at second-hand. His landscapes, sel- 
dom if ever perfect or complete as pictures, are yet remarkable for 
the emphasis with which they express certain facts. Thus far Mr. 
Brevoort’s career as an artist has indicated a marked preference for 
special truths, such as the breadth of sunlight and shadow, and the 
local color of his subjects. Mr. Brevoort has painted sufficient to 
determine the worth of his aim, and to command a criticism made 
with reference to that aim. In the picture called “ Orange County 
Scenery,” No. 170, the artist has succeeded in rendering the broad 
and beautiful sunlight, the local color of the grass, the earth, and 
the foliage. The flatness of the ground and the perspective of the 
left hand side of the picture are worthy of remark. Beautiful, too, 
is the truthful painting of the meadow-brook, running fresh and 
clear, having been fed by a recent shower. The light moist gray 
clouds and the air of the sky are excellent pieces of painting. We 
compliment Mr. Brevoort on the largeness of his manner and the 
individuality of his style, but we would suggest that he take pains 
to refine the latter and enrich the former. Mr. Brevoort’s manner 
is apt to be monotonous ; his style lacks firmness and compactness. 
We should say Mr. Brevoort is too diffuse in his style. He takes 
too much space to express one or two thoughts. 

We have written of the merits of Mr. Brevgprt’s landscape ; let 
us now remind him of its faults. The mass of trees in the center 
of the picture seems to be monotonous, and the principal tree is 
quite too ample in its branching and leafage for the slender trunk. 
We think the size of the tree-forms exaggerated. Again, Mr. Bre- 
voort’s tree-drawing fails of expressing the fibrous strength of trunk 
and branch. This is a grievous fault. Another element of weak- 
ness in the work under examination is the presence of clay-like 
color and texture in parts where it does not belong. Mr. Brevoort 
aims for solidity of style, but he has not succeeded in managing 
pigments so that the sense of paint is annihilated by the skill with 
which he places them. Though the general sense of sunlight is re- 
markably well given, we are conscious of an absence of certain 
minor and exquisite truths, chief of which are the sharpness of cast- 
shadows and the intensity of nature’s green. We trust Mr. Bre- 
voort’s study this summer will serve to overcome the faults of which 
we write. 





Mr. Winstow Homer.—It is pleasant to record an advance 





however slight. There are characteristics in Mr. Homer’s work 
which serve as indications of progress. Picture No. 70 is-a good, 
vigorous piece of painting. The sense of out-door life is forcibly 
rendered, and we take pleasure in complimenting the artist on the 
force of effect of his picture. The faults of this work are such as 
must be overcome with practice. There is roughness of execution 
in the sky, and a want of delicate painting throughout which in- 
dicates a hand not yet sure of its touch. But the two pictures, 
No. 70 and No. 140, are full of promise, and their merits are of no 
commonplace character. The painting of these pictures, and the 
genuineness which is characteristic of everything Mr. Homer has 
done thus far, prophesy a distinguished future. Few if any of 
our young painters have displayed in their first works so much that 
belongs to the painter as Mr. Homer. His pictures indicate a hand 
formed to use the brush. It seems to us that Mr. Homer must aim 
for completeness and refinement. At present, his work is deficient 
in both these particulars. But we recognize with gladness the un- 
common strength of his work, a characteristic not often found in 
American pictures. Mr. Homer’s picture, called ‘* Making Brier- 
Wood Pipes,”’ is well grouped and the general forms truly given. 
It is positive, and has a sky of much delicacy in execution and 
color, and which would do credit to our best landscapists. 

Mr. R. W. Hussarp is represented by one picture. It is not 
equal to his contribution of last year, but it is beautiful, and offers 
many passages that give us pleasure. It, however, has no one 
characteristic that may be called an advance, unless it be the defi- 
niteness and precision of the tree-painting on the right hand of the 
composition. The least successful part of this picture is the 
water, which lacks two essentials—surface and wetness. The 
water is dry, and it has no surface. Mr. Hubbard will permit us 
to express the hope that he will give more study to the parts to 
which we refer. It is an old weakness with the artist. We have 
often had occasion to notice Mr. Hubbard’s want of success in 
painting a sheet of water—a lake, for instance. If our memory 
reports truly, Mr. Hubbard has always painted water as though ii 
were an inverted sky—a something that had depth, but no surface : 
a something that expressed space, but gave one a sensation of dry- 
ness. 

Mr. Samvet Cotman, our most picturesque landscape painter, 
whose greatest successes have been in painting the splendors of a 
time and country not his own, offers us one of his most important 
pictures in No. 242. The beauty and the merits of this work are 
obvious. Its faults escape us because Mr. Colman first pleases us 
in general effects, next interests us with the materials of his work. 
We look at this landscape, we see the glare and feel the heat of 
the afternoon sun; we almost, in fancy, mingle with the crowds 
below the castle’s towering walls, and delight in the dusty splen- 
dor of days filled with the glory of the Spaniard and the Moor. 
We think of a time and a life not’our own, and for the moment, 
glad to be lifted out of this nineteenth century, we enter into an 
age characterized by different aims, and are grateful to the artist. 
Bat there are moods when we forget the meaning of the painter’s 
subject, and think only of the degree of his success in rendering 
nature. A work which suffers from us in such a mood is not corm- 
plete. It is weak in one of the essentials of perfect art. Criti- 
cally considering Mr. Colman’s picture, we discover that the transi- 
tions between the different planes of objects are not suggested ; 
bat, on the contrary, one seems to relieve flat against the next, as 
though it had but one side ; and thus the picture, as a whole, seems 
to be made of a series—distance, middle distance, foreground, ani 
immediate objects—between which is unfilled space. We think 
this fault is a result of Mr. Colman’s manner, which has become 
so marked that it threatens to expose his works to the charge of 
mannerism. Mannerism is the deterioration of style. We woul! 
respectfully beg Mr. Colman to counteract the tendency of his latest 
works by severe and rigid study of nature. There is a time in 
every aztist’s career when he is exposed to himself. If a man is 
strong enough, he will escape the bondage of his own habits, re- 
build himself with material from nature, and so make nature dic- 
tate his style. We recognize tie success with which Mr. Colman 
has painted the glare and heat of the sun, the dusty atmosphere, 
the tumult and confusion of the crowds on the bridge, but we 
object to the exaggerated flatness of objects, and the buttery toucli 
of parts. If, however, our readers wish to know and feel the most 
successful part of Mr. Colman’s picture, we recommend that they 
look at the cool, quiet beauty ofMr. Hubbard’s ‘* Lake George,” 01 
Mr. Cranch’s fresh, wind-caressed ‘“ Venice,” and the heat an! 
glare of sun in Mr. Colman’s work will impress them as a remark- 
able success. 

Mr. C. C. Griswotn, one of our young landscape painters, this 
year vindicates himself, and takes rank with those from whom we 
expect much. Picture No. 207, called ‘‘ December,” novel to picture 
lovers, true to students of nature, unobtrusive in its merits, yet some- 
what singular, is carefully drawn, carefully painted. broad and simple 
in light and shade, and very like a day in December, when the ice 
breaks up in the river, the snow is gone from off the saffron hill- 
sides, and the gray and russet grass and dull cedars unite to make 
an impression. It is interesting to compare the unaffected truth 
of Mr. Griswold’s picture with the more pretentious literalness co; 
the landscapes by Mr. J. Henry Hill and Mr. Farrer. Mr. Gris- 
wold’s picture, cleanly and conscientiously painted, is yet pleasing 
and true, and in places tender in color; and while it is utterly un- 
like a picture—a composition—is yet agreeable in its lines, and 
characterized by unity and coherence of parts. It is full of 
material that is the result of direct study of nature. The sumacs 
by the wall, the haystack above the meadow, the old house on the 
road—these are well painted. We thank Mr. Griswold for this 
fresh and true rendering of nature, and hope that his next work 
will be not less complete and original. 

Mr. J. A. Surpam paints very refined and simple pictures. He 
is am artist of sentiment, and expresses his feeling with taste and 
sweetness. We welcome the few works in which it is embodied. 
INo. 278, “ Noontide on the South Side,” is a broadly painted and 
unobtrusive representation of the salt meadows. As a picture it is 
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deficient in force, and the trees in the middle distance relieve 
against the sky as though they were silhouettes. The excellence 
of Mr. Suydam’s landscape is its freshness and simplicity. It has 
the flavor, delicate almost to weakness, of a distinct personality. 

In conclusion of our review of the most representative pictures 
of the Thirty-Ninth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design, we would remark that Mr. C. G. Colman, Mr. Warren; 
Mr. Shattuck, Mr. Hazeltine, Mr. R. Swain Gifford, Mr. George 
Owen, Mr. Clinton Ogilvie, Mr. J. F. Weir, and Mr. J. S. Brown, 
exhibit works interesting and meritorious. Mr. Brown gives a 
very fine piece of imitative art in the satin dress of No. 148; Mr. 
R. Swain Gifford a good example of surf-painting in No. 166; and 
Mr. Weir a remarkable and complete interior, good enough for a 
Flemish painter, in No. 236. The elder men of American art do 
not offer us anything different or better than what they have been 
giving us for the last ten years. The merits and faults of works 
by our eldest painters are so well known that we do not feel called 
upon even to allude to them. In our examination of the pictures 
of the present exhibition we have found but few sufficient to com- 
mit us to words of recognition and praise. But if those pictures 
are few which have delighted us, which hushed criticism by the 
force of their appeals to our thought, our affection, they have been 
equal in themselves to fill us with pride of our present attainments, 
and with hope of a great future. We have not met with any 
example of great creative art, but we have met with pictures that 
show direct study, poetic insight, imaginative perception, and 
unaffected love of nature. 





PHILADELPHIA ART NOTES. 
PaILADELPHIA, April 30, 1864. 

Tue annual exhibition (the forty-first) of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts opened to the public on Monday last; the 
private view was given on the evening of the Saturday preceding, 
when a pleasant company of the artists and their friends was assem- 
bled in the well-filled galleries. These private views are always 
agreeable occasions, although they do not present the best oppor- 
tunity for viewing the pictures ; one may, however, pushing through 
the crowded rooms, form general impressions, and notice what 
works are to be attentively looked at when he may come again by 
daylight. The general impression which I formed on Saturday 
evening was an agreeable one, which subsequent visits have not 
dispelled. There are not many very striking pictures, but very 
few positively bad, and the whole collection shows, I think, a 
decided advance upon those of former years. I noticed a much greater 
preponderance of landscapes than is usual with us, and several new 
names.that give promise of good things in the future; several of 
our prominent painters whose works I looked for anxiously are 
almost if not entirely unrepresented, but others have given us pic- 
tures so charming that I think I have never visited an exhibition 
which gave me more pleasure and satisfaction. 

In the first gallery, the most prominent pictures are Schussele’s 
“ Men of Progress” and Lewis’s “ Gates of the Susquehanna ;” these 
pictures have been seen and noticed before, and I need not speak 
of them now ; and two of the gems of the Bailey collection, a por- 
tion of which was lately sold in New York. These deserve more than 
a passing notice. The first is an “ Italian Ball Game,” by Oswald 
Achenbach. In the glorious light of an Italian sunset, gleaming 
on the trees and gilding the dusty road, a mingled group of peasants, 
priests, and tourists is watching the movements of the stalwart 
players; the whole picture glows with mellow light and golden 
atmosphere. The less fine in its particular way, though much 
less effective, is Carl Hiibner’s ‘ Grace before Meat,” a scene in a 
Suabian port-house, in which are so well given the peasant family 
about partaking of their midday meal, and the irrepressible English 
tourists waiting for the coach. In this gallery, too, is the chief 
representation of New York art; the most prominent, Dana’s 
“« Heart’s-ease,” a charming picture, and a scene from Macbeth by 
Mr. Fredericks, a name new to us. I am aware that without the 
central figure this work would be very like the proverbial represen- 
tation of Hamlet with the part of the princely Dane omitted, yet I 
cannot but wish it away; we would then have a capital interior, 
for all the accessories are most admirably painted, whereas this 
ghastly and unnatural figure of Macbeth turns us away startled 
from the picture. 

It is in the second gallery, however, that the interest centers, and 


“here we have really as pleasant a collection as it is often our fortune 


to see. I shall speak first of the figure pictures. There are but two 
or three representatives of what we commonly call “High Art,’ 
and alas! for the genius of historical painting, whose type we are 
obliged to take in Rothermel’s “ Ultimo Suspiro del Mora.” I do 
not think Mr. Rothermel’s reputation is to be much raised by this 
his latest work, which I would gladly believe has been hurried from 
his easel for the exhibition, and which I trust he intends to take 
again and work upon; for, for his own reputation, but no less for 
the sake of his profession, in which he stands so prominent, he has 
no right to let such a work go forth as this. A description of the 
picture I could not give, but the points that present themselves are 
these. The unhappy Moors have chosen a commanding position 
upon the summit of a mountain, for the purpose of heaving their 
last sigh, and have assumed the most fascinating attitudes. The 
central figure is a young maiden who leans for support upon the 
shoulder of a disagreeable-looking gentleman who is evidently un- 
accustomed to such demonstrations of feeling, and betrays his dis- 
concertion in a decidedly awkward position; the two have very 
much the expression of sitting for their photographs. Grouped 
round this interesting couple are old men and maidens in various 
positions. Many of these characters we have come to recognize 
and look on as old friends in Mr. Rothermel’s pictures. There is 
the same gray-headed man with the child leaning against his knee 
that we have seen in the ‘Christian Martyrs” and other works. 
The child, by the way, is very nicely painted, very child-like and 
innocent, as are several other of the individual figures, particularly 
that of the horseman in the front of the picture ; for Mr. Rothermel 
has introduced a horse into this work, I think for the first time, a 

eritable war-horse at full length. The animal, though [slightly 


wooden, is not very bad ; but the artist, encouraged by his success, 
must needs introduce several others, or rather portraits of others, in 
positions where the entire animal could not be very comfortably 
accommodated. Directly behind the central figures is seen the head 
of a horse, but whether its body is embedded in the wall, or has 
been crushed among the sighing Moors who are frantically climb- 
ing to the summit, Iam unable to determine. Although, as I have 
said, many of the figures are well painted, there is such a shocking 

want of harmony in the whole that I feel almost jnclined to pro- 

nounce this Mr. Rothermel’s worst production. There is another 

picture in this gallery, which from its size and prominent position 

must attract our notice, ‘‘ The Pariah or Outcast,” by Joseph John. 

I have not had courage to read the lengthy selection appended to 

the name of this work in the catalogue, and am therefore unable to 

explain why this unfortunate woman has come to such a disagreeable 

place, where she wanders by the water side in a little forest of what 

appear to be peacock feathers. I can only venture to hope that 

Mr. John, possessing as much ability as he shows in his smaller 

works, will not again attempt so unpleasant a subject. 

The next pictures I have to notice here are more to my fancy, 

and I believe to that of the public; it is, indeed, with no little 

pleasure that I see so many of our artists giving themselves to the 

delineation of simple scenes and bits of tender sentiment. Fore- 

most of these stands George C. Lambdin, who is represented by 

five pictures. These are not all new ; the first, “‘ Autumn Leaves,” 

was painted several years ago, but I believe has never before been 

seen in Philadelphia outside the private parlor where it has hung. 

This picture is interesting, apart from its own beauty, in showing 

a striking difference of manner from that of Lambdin’s later works. 

Compare it with No. 130, “ Lily Fairy,” a little picture just from 

the easel, and this difference will be strongly seen. The former is 

broader, perhaps richer in color, suggesting rather Sir Joshua; but 

the latter work is infinitely more refined and delicate in execution. 

It represents simply a little girl in a conservatory, surrounded by 

gorgeous hot-house plants, which are rendered with truth and 

fidelity ; she has plucked a large calla-lily, into whose snowy cup 

she is peering to see the fairy of the flower. The figure is full of 
freshness and child-like simplicity. Mr. Lambdin also exhibits 

“ May Flowers,” his last summer’s picture, and a new work, “ In 

a Beech Wood.” This is perhaps more a work of sentiment than 

any he has given us this year. The design is simple : a young man 

carving a name upon a tree-trunk, while a young girl sits upon a 

moss-grown log, prettily watching him; around them the gray 

trunks and the leafy boughs of the quiet beech wood. That is all; 

but I do not envy the man in whom this picture fails to bring up 

some gentle thought or pleasant recollection. 

T. Henry Smith exhibits two of his pictures of children, of which 

I spoke in a former letter, and we have also two new painters in 

the same line, R. H. Reed and Howard Helmick. These are both 

young men, and, I trust, in time will paint us something of which 

we as well as they may be proud. Mr. Helmick exhibits but a 
single, simple little picture, but I like it as showing a study of 
nature. Mr. Reed, on the other hand, I think has looked too much 
at prints, but if he will go to nature and copy her attentively, he 
cannot fail to accomplish something worthy of his art. I noticed 
two or three charming little pictures by Mr. J. Eugene Craig, who 
formerly resided here, but is now, I believe, in Florence. They are 
slight, but charmingly painted, and much more pleasing than any- 
thing I have ever seen painted by Mr. Craig before this last visit to 
Europe. 

I have thus noticed some of the pictures which most attracted my 
attention, and which seemed to me to show a better; because a more 
truth-loving tendency in our artists. There are, of course, the 
usual impossible Magdelenes and wood-nymphs, but the general 
spirit of the collection shows a much greater effort at nature than 
has been usual in our American exhibitions. In my next letter I 
shall speak of the landscape element of the exhibition. 

I cannot close this letter without expressing my approbation of 
the labors of the hanging committee. The pictures are arranged 
with unusual taste and discretion, though I must confess there are 
a few pictures I had somewhat rather had not been hung at all. 
The following gentlemen compose the Committee on Exhibition for 
1864: John Sartain, P. A., chairman; directors—Jas. R. Lambdin, 
Franklin Peale, A. May Stevenson, J. L. Claghorn ; academicians— 
Geo. C. Lambdin, P. F. Rothermel, W. H. Furness, Jr., G. W. 
Conarroe. L. 


MR. BALL’S CORIOLANUS. 

WE learn from Boston that Mr. Ball, having offered of late his 
equestrian statue of Washington to private inspection, and gained 
almost universal praise by it, is now about dissecting the plaster 
for the founders. The process is somewhat critical, and is done 
with great care, since the breakage of any part, if bad, may neces- 
sitate the re-erection of the whole. The horse and rider will have 
to be cut into about fifteen pieces. He uses a saw for the opera- 
tion, and, to secure the preservation of the entire shape, each section 
is first sawn into half way in one direction, and one side of the 
crack being then oiled to prevent adhesion, fresh plaster is filled in 
to make up ‘for what the process destroyed. The other side is then 
opened and similarly treated, when the oiled surface allows the 
fragment to be easily removed. The several pieces are next packed 
very securely with shavings in boxes, and thus transmitted to 
Chicopee, where Mr. Ball hopes to see the moulds made before his 
departure for Europe on the Ist of June. Its erection will not take 
place for a year or two, but it is destined to adorn the new Public 
Garden, and efforts are now in progress to increase the subscription, 
$20,000, to cover all expenses. 








IMPORTANT SALE OF PICTURES. 

WE take pleasure in calling attention to Mr. Knoedler’s col- 
lection of foreign and American pictures, now on exhibition at the 
old Dusseldorf Gallery. Many of the works have never been ex- 
hibited in this country ; they were imported to give interest and 
value to this sale. A remarkable work by C. L. Miller, represent- 
ing “‘ Marie Antoinette in Prison,” will prove one of the attractions 








and two pictures by Edouard Frere. A few choice works from 
the studios of American painters will enrich the collection. The 
pictures will be sold on the evening of the 12th, and continued on 
the evening of the 13th of May. The most important names 
among foreign artists represented in Mr. Knoedler’s exhibition are 
Trayer, Chavet, Landelle, Gude, Peyrol, Bonheur,§ Lambinet, 
Fortin, Verboeckhoven, and Schlesinger. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


DIABOLISM AT COOPER INSTITUTE. 
Frixancraty considered, the minor places of entertainment in 
the city appear to keep pace with the regular theaters. At no 
period in the history of New York have the “‘ Shows” of ‘all kinds 
been so well patronized as they areat present; and the consequence 
is that novelties of the strangest and most startling character are 
presented to the public in irregular but rapid succession. So fally 
engaged are all the lyceums, halls, odeons, and ecclesiotheatrical 
edifices, with remunerative varieties, that the renowned Artemus 
Ward, we are informed on competent authority, is about to erect a 
temple of his own, as he finds it impossible to obtain a place 
wherein to detail his Mormonian experiences in a light and humorous 
lecture. Stereoscopticons and spirit-rappers, wizard-pianists and 
orpheonists, are all out “upon the rampage,” and there is always a 
coming man or woman to whom the present occupants of the “halls 
of dazzling light” are but as motes on a moonbeam. 

Sensation is the staple, now, for shows of every denomination, 

from the domestic diama in four acts to the pictures in a box. 

Magic, above everything else, prevails. It draws two kinds of 

people about it; the skeptics, who go to find out “how it is done,” 

and the credulous, who discern in it nothing but confirmation of 

their spiritualistic theories. For the latter, however, it is a some- 

what damaging fact that the necromancers who don’t profess to 

deal with things supernatural are rather ahead of the ones who do. 

The man who spells out destinies in sanguineoglyphics upon his 

arm says that he invented the process himself, patented it years ago, 

and will prosecute to perdition any spirit of the other world who 

presumes to infringe his privilege. Two very smart young men— 

Yankees, we guess—calling themselves the Davenport Brothers, 

are having an immense success of it at the Cooper Institute. Under 

their auspices, Pandemonium, and not Peter Cooper, seems to reign 

over that sublime if somber pile. A squad of policemen is kept on 

duty there nightly, and the rush for admittance has been so great 

during the past week that ladies are said to have swooned away 

under the pressure of passing events. There is a goodly spice 

of spiritualism in the doings of the Davenport Brothers, and tho 
regular mediums are jealous of them consequently, and say that 
they are of charlatanism the accursed expounders. Country 

gentlemen, and clergymen of various denominations, are making 

frantic efforts to detect the machinery by which these smart young: 
diabolists perform their spiriting ; but the only result hitherto has 
been that one rural old person was transformed into something like 
a rhinoceros with a French horn upon his Roman nose, while « 
reverend gentleman who thought he knew all about it has been 
going about ever since with an imaginary banjo upon his poor 
head. Investigation into the mysteries of the legerdemainiast’s art is 
a hopeless worry at best, and a thankless task. The game is never 
worth the candle once we have found out how it is piayed, and tha 
safest compromise to make with one’s mind on the subject is that 
one could do the trick oneself, as well as another, if one only 
knew how. Nevertheless, there are a great many persons, spiritual- 
ists, who go to see the Daverports’ performance night after night, 
and come away from the Cooper Union each succeeding night 
only more and more impressed with the potent mystery 
of their’ own ultramundane creed. To upset that pleasing 
belief were a work unworthy of our pen. We are not 
such paltry iconoclasts as to go smashing about among crockery 
so fragile; but, we would ask with some respect, how it is that these 
spiritualists, who have so many past and gone celebrities at their 
beck, do not summon from the vasty caverns (or taverns) of the 
great unknown the original patentee of the renowned gordian knot, 
and secure his aid in the as yet hopeless process of securely binding 
the slippery Davenport fréres? Let the spiritualists come out like 
men, or like mummies, since that kind of thing appears to please 
them better, and state candidly their reasons, if they have any reason 
among them, for not having recourse to so easy and simple a test. 
We are convinced that in the rope lies the secret of the slippery 
brothers. Respice funem, as Mr. Oldbuck says. And, as we ave 
in the vein interrogative, we will farther inquire why, since the 
Davenports are so handy at endowing all objects of still-lifo 
with the power of locomotion at will, they did not cut down the 
extortionate cartmen of New York at one fell swoop, by tendering 
their services to the perspiring public during this awful May week, 
that is forcing upon us the conviction of everlasting mutability ? 
This, indeed, would have been a ‘‘ material guarantee ” that spit it- 
ualistic manifestations may be turned to practical use, and whon 
that comes to pass the professors of them may “ count us in.” 





LITERARIANA. 





Tue great Metropolitan Sanitary Fair having come to an end, a 
few literary facts concerning it may not be uninteresting. And 
first for its paper, “The Spirit of the Fair.” It was not the 
success it could and should have been, owing to the expensive way 
in which it was got up; the daily sale was between six and seven 
thousand, which was not more, if we remember rightly, than that 
of the Brooklyn ‘ Drum Beat,” to which it was much superior in 
talent and sprightliness. Nearly all the best authors in the coun 
try contributed to it, but, as often happens in these cases, their 
contributions could not be depended on for excellence. The most 
practiced writer cannot always command his mind and pen, fer, 
however willing the spirit may be, the flesh is weak ; the brain 





of the exhibition ; also an exquisite example of Meissonier’s skill, 


refuses to think, and the hand, its workman, becomes weary. 
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There was no lack of material, however, for “The Spirit of the 
Fair,” but rather an overplus, which was sent back to its writers 
after the publication of the last number. The copyright and 
stereotype plates of the paper have been purchased, we understand, 
by Mr. J. F. Trow, the well-known printer, who will soon be able, 
if he is not now, to supply bound volumes to those who may wish 
them for preservation. Three thousand dollars, ‘or thereabout, 
were netted to the fair by its ‘ Spirit.” 

The donations of the New York publishers to the library of the 
fair amounted, in stock at retail prices, to twelve thousand dollars ; 
those of the Boston publishers—or rather of two Boston houses, 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. and Ticknor & Fields—-to five hund- 
red dollars. Nine thousand dollars’ worth of this stock was sold 
during the continuance of the fair, and the balance is to be sold at 
auction by Messrs. Leavitt & Co. 

The most literary feature of the fair, however, was the passion 
for autographs which it developed in many cases and stimulated 
in most. Judged as a whole, the different autograph collections 
were rather noticeable for extent than rarity, though two or three 
of the albums contained really rare and valuable holographs. The 
best of these albums were probably those collected by Mrs. 
Vincenzo Botta, of this city, the catalogue of which extends to fif- 
teen pages, and by Miss North, of Stratford, Connecticut, the latter 
containing five hundred different specimens of penmanship. Mrs. 
Botta’s was chiefly desirable for its foreign autographs, English, 
German, Swedish, French, and Italian; and Miss North’s for its 
large number of home celebrities, presidents, statesmen, officers of 
the army and navy, senators, and authors and artists. We have 
not learned the manner in which these albums were disposed of, 
if they were disposed of, nor the prices which they brought. 

While on the subject of autographs, we may mention that 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are the New York agents of a unique 
collection of facsimiles, entitled “ Autograph Leaves of Our 
Country’s Authors,’’ published for the benefit of the Sanitary 
Fair now being held in Baltimore. It opens with the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner,” in the handwriting and with the signature of 
Key, and closes with ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,” in the handwriting and 
with the signature of Payne. It includes the manuscript of the 
address of the President at Gettysburg, and embraces choice selec- 
tions from ninety distinguished American authors, including 
Irving, Bryant, Cooper, Longfellow, Prescott, Bancroft, Everett, 
Whittier, Holmes, Sparks, Allston, Motley, Dana, Percival, Poe, 
Willis, Channing, Mrs. Stowe, Emerson, Hawthorne, etc., etc. 
With a preface by John P. Kennedy, and illustrations. The num- 
ber of copies which Messrs. Appleton & Co. have for sale is 
limited. 


Dr. Thomas W. Parsons, of Boston, one of the sweetest of 
the American poets, has recently published a small poem, which 
he calls a ‘*Sudbury Idyl.” It is dated ‘‘ Wayside Inn, Sunday, 
April 25,”’ the public house celebrated by Mr. Longfellow in his 
last collection of poems, and a favorite place of resort, we judge, 
with the New England literati. Dr. Parsons wrote a poem in its 
honor, or rather in honor of a party of four good fellows who met 
there “by special request,” one 5th of November, a number of 
years ago, and sang songs and told stories much as the guests do 
in Mr. Longfellow’s “ Tales of a Wayside Inn,’”’ which poem of Dr. 
Parsons’s may be found in his volume of poems, published by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields in 1854. Here is his last little idyl - 

‘*T met a pretty creature on the road— 
The sweetest snake '!—that signs of terror showed : 
He raised his head, and trembled out his tongue, 
Nor knew which way to turn, and looked so wrung! 
I stooped and watched him, and so long surveyed, 
He calmed his spirit down, as less afraid: 
At last I touched him, and he wagged his tail! 
Then took his leave, serene as any snail. 
Go, pretty fool! my heel inherits naught 
Of that old enmity that boys are taught; 
I have some venom in my heart, but thou 
Art pure from poison as a lamb or cow: 
I would not kill thee—I admire thy grace— 
Thy wondrous motion—its meandering grace— 
Except the copperhead or cobra clan, 
And all that bear malignity to man. 
We never tread on adders here—we can’t— 
Since this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees—books in the running spring— 
Sermons in snakes—and good in everything. 

T W. BP.” 


Mr. Frederick Goddard Tuckerman has just published, through 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, a volume of poems, which he informs 
us were first collected and printed in 1860. The printing referred 
to we take to have been an English edition which the Atheneum 
mentioned as containing “the materials of poetry’’—a kind of 
praise which generally damns the poet upon whom it is bestowed. 
The Atheneum was right, however, for “ materials of poetry” are 
pretty nearly all that Mr. Tuckerman’s volume contains. It is to 
vn volume of poems what the paint-smeared pallet of an artist is 
to a collection of pictures, or what a quarry of marble is to a gal- 
lery of statues. Mr. Tuckerman has some poetical qualities, but 
he has not yet discovered what he can do best; his mind is in a 
state of ferment, wild, restless, and wayward, and his taste is 
uncertain. His verse does not impress us as being original, at 
any rate is not noticeable for originality ; yet it is rather difficult to 
decide whose poetry it reflects most. We should say Mr. Tenny- 
son’s, and not his best—the feeble, half-formed strains of his 
youth, his descriptions of imaginary women, and his Shelleyish 
odes ; and, among his later pieces, his homely, Flemish idyls, as 
“Walking to the Mail,” “Edwin Morris,” and “The Brook.” 
And that whilom happy servitor of his, the plump head-waiter at 
“ The Cock,” appears, in his old age, to have entered Mr. Tuck- 
erman’s service—not to pass the rosy, as our friend Dick Swiveller 
would say, but to fetch in a sample of coffee beans, concerning 
which his new master has a song to sing, and not a bad one 
either. The best poem in the volume—the one which is most 
clearly thought out and most tersely put, is “ Margites,” which 
the readers of the Rounp TasLe may remember. The old story of 
“ Rhotruda” is likewise wel} told; well enough, indeed, to make 
us wish that the manner of telling it was Mr. Tuckerman’s own. 


and which appears the most like an expression of genuine feeling 
on Mr. Tuckerman’s part, begins on the 171st page, with the first 
of a series of poems, some fifty or sixty in all, which is christened 
“Sonnets,” though most of them violate all the known laws of 
that artificial species of verse. Here is one: 
“My Anna! when for thee my head was bowed, 

The circle of the world, sky, mountain, main, 

Drew inward to one spot ; and now again 

Wide Nature narrows to the shell and shroud. 

In the late dawn they will not be forgot, 

And evening’s early-dark, when the low rain 

Begins at nightfall, though no tempests rave, 

I know the rain is falling on her grave ; 

The morning views it, and the sunset cloud 

Points with a finger to that lonely spot ; 

The crops, that up the valley rolling go, 

Ever toward her slumber bow and blow! 

T look on the sweeping corn, and the surging rye, 

And with every gust of wind my heart goes by '” 


Fourteen lines of touching verse, Mr. Tuckerman, but not a 
sonnet. 

The most charming little volumes that have recently fallen 
under our notice are the series of favorite English poets which 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. are from time to time publishing, in 
what they call “ green and gold.’” Two of the latest volumes of 
this series, “ The Poetical Works of Thomas Hood,” are among 
the best they have issued, or can issue, realizing to the lover of 
exquisite poetry the fine line of old Kit Marlow, 

“ Infinite riches in a little room.” 

They contain, we believe, all that that sweet singer and whimsical 
humorist wrote in verse—the substance of the four volumes 
devoted to Hood in Messrs. Little, Brown & Co.’s series of * British 
Poets,” with a different and better arrangement of the materials 
herein, viz., the placing first in this collection his serious and 
pathetic poems, by all odds the flower and fruit of his genius. 
They occupy 231 pages of the first volume, and we question whe- 
ther any volume of the time contains more poetry in the same 
space. We know several that are more famous, just at present, 
which contain much less. Run your eye down thecontents: *t The 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairies,” ‘“‘Hero and Leander,” The 
Dream of Eugene Aram,” ‘‘ The Haunted House,” ‘‘ The Bridge 
of Sighs,” ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt,” ‘‘ The Death-Bed,” the four 
ballads, ‘It was not in the Winter,” ‘ Spring, it is cheery,” ‘* She’s 
up and gone, the graceless girl,”’ and “‘ Sigh on, sad heart, for Love’s 
eclipse,’”’ ‘‘ Fair Ines,” the ode on “* Autumn,” “ Ruth,” “ I remem- 
ber,”’ “* Ode to the Moon,” ‘* Ode to Melancholy ’’—where shall we 
stop? And the most enjoyable part of all is that these poems, 
and, indeed, Hood’s serious poems generally, are like those of no 
other modern poet; almost ideally perfect, there is still something 
in them characteristic of the man, the flavor of his tender nature, 
the presence of his beautiful genius. If we were called upon to 
name any one of these poems as being our most especial favorite, 
it would probably be ‘ Fair Ines.” 


** I saw thee, lovely Ines, 
Descend along the shore, 
With bands of noble gentlemen, 
And banners waved before ; 
And gentle youth and maidens gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore ; 
It would have been a beauteous dream 
If it had been no more ! 


** Alas, alas, fair Ines, 
She went away with song, 
With Music waiting on her steps, 
And shoutings of the throng ; 
But some were sad, and felt no mirth, 
But only Music’s wrong, 
In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell 
To her you've loved so long.” 


Can anything be more lovely? It is as gallant as Lovelace at 


his best, with a grace and a tenderness not to be found in any 
single poem by that noble old cavalier and gentleman. 
The lovers of Hood may like to read a letter of his, the original 
of which is in the possession of the writer of this paragraph. 
The date is not given, but the post-mark is ** September 13, 1830.” 
It is directed ““W. B. Cooke, Esq., 27 Charlotte street, Blooms- 
bury.” The child mentioned is now Mrs. Francis Freeling Brod- 
erip, who, with her brother, Mr. Thomas Hood, wrote the only 
biography we have of their father, the world’s dear and honored 
Hood. Here is the letter: 

Wincumore Hitr— 

Sunday. 

My pear Cooxe— 

You will be very glad to hear that I am at last a Father. Jane 
was taken ill on Friday evening, & on Saturday morning at 6, 
presented me with a little daughter—though it was sunrise. 
They are both doing very well indeed— The Mother wished for a 
Girl, & to make her the more happy, it is a striking likeness of the 
infant she lost, so that Iam very glad it was a girl; for my own 
sake as well as hers, for the last was a great regret to us. 

My pretty babe seems to improve hourly, & is quite a pet with 
me already—I have had a very anxious time—but now my 
head and heart seem so light I am going to settle to work with 
cheerfulness and conclude the Comic con amore. - 

I have had another addition besides to my establishment, a bay 
pony, lately Britton’s which I have bought of him, chaise and all 
—I shall soon hope to drive you down in it to see Miss & Misses, 
the last of whom joins with me in kind regards to you. Jane & 
Child are almost “ better than can be expected,’ may be your ac- 
count to any of our friends you may see— 

Tam My dear Cooke 
Very truly yours 
Tasos. Hoop. 

The American Presbyterian and Theological Review for April 
contains an article of general literary interest on “ Bulgarian Popu- 
lar Songs and Proverbs,” translated by the Rev. Dr. Elias Riggs, 
Missionary of the American Board at Constantinople. Dr. Riggs 
is entirely familiar with the Bulgarian language, and has rendered 
these songs with great faithfulness and spirit, preserving the 
meter and character of the originals. It is, we believe, the first 
attempt at an English version. They are taken from a full col- 
lection published at Agram in 1861, pp. 542, edited by Demetrius 
and Constantine Maladinor. The selected translations, filling 


sixteen pages of the Review, illustrate the popular views about 
fairies and nymphs, various religious legends of St. Peter, the 
Virgin Mary, and the Resurrection, and the traditions about the 
ancient independence of the Bulgarian people, of which one Marco, 
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meter and in the repetitions to Longfellow’s song of ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ 
will at once be noticed. The same peculiarities are found in the 
“ Seroian”’ and other popular poetry. We subjoin an extract: 


RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


“‘ Oh, my beautiful Yordani, 
What has happened to your father? 
What a loss to sell his houses, 
Houses fair with nine great gateways, 
And a tenth which was the smallest, 
By the smallest gate a meadow, 
In the meadow a green pine-tree, 
Neath the pine-tree a cool fountain, 
By the fountain was a table, 
At which all the saints were seated, 
With St. Nicholas presiding. 
Near to him was St. Elias, 
And between them Sister Mary 
In her hands the Christ-God holding 
With a golden cap upon him. 
Whirling down there came two storm-clouds, 
And they snatched away my Jesus ; 
Mary fell at once to weeping, 
But St. Nicholas consoled her ;° 
‘Hold thy peace now, Sister Mary, 
We again will get him for you, 
Back to you again we’ll give him, 
And we at his trade will set him, 
To construct the wondrous bridges, 
By which sinful souls pass over. 
Soul the first which thence passed over 
Was a sinner, a great sinner ; 
She had nursed another’s baby, 
But she gave it not her blessing. 
Soul the second which passed over 
Was a sinner, a great sinner, 
Of her neighbor she had borrowed 
Flour, but when she came to pay it 
She returned it mixed with ashes. 
Soul the third which thence passed over 
Was a sinner, a great sinner ; 
Of her neighbor she had berrowed 
Salt, but when she came to pay it, 
Mixed with sand did she return it.” 





FOREIGN. 


Mr. Tennyson has lately suffered an annoyance in connection 
with the Garibaldi furor, which at the last accounts was turning 
the heads of the English. So at least we judge from the following 
paragraph, from a late number of the Daily News: 


“The tree planted by General Garibaldi in the garden of the 
Poet-Laureate on Friday last, had two of its branches torn off 
during the night of Saturday. It was carefully watched by Mr. 
Tennyson’s gardener until after dark, but between bedtime on 
Saturday and the morning of Sunday was so mutilated that the 
beauty of its foliage is permanently and seriously marred. The 
tiny tree itself possessed previous interest of association: it was 
valued for the circumstances under which it had been procured and 
presented to Mr. Tennyson, who has now the mortification of feel- 
ing that its crowning honor—that of being reset by Garibaldi— 
has been its bane. Whilst the injuries done to this plant ( Welling- 
tonia gigantea) were being pointed out to the present writer, he 
heard with mortification of the indecent intrusion to which Mr. 
Tennyson is exposed. Strangers are found from time to time 
seated in his garden, peering in at his windows, wandering freely 
through his grounds. From the lawn in front, when conversing 
with his family in assumed privacy, he has, on casually looking 
up, discovered an enterprising British tourist taking mental notes 
of his conversation from the branches of a treeabove. Mr. Tenny- 
son has been compelled to make fences, raise embankments, train 
foliage, and in fact half fortify his house, and in spite of all is not 
permitted to enjoy what any of ourreaders so cireumstanced would 
expect to enjoy as a thing of course—the quiet freedom of a coun- 
try home.” 

The meeting of the poet and the soldier has given birth to a 
sonnet, which the Boston Transcript copies as being written by 
the former, an absurdity which ought to be apparent at a glance: 


‘* True thinker and true worker, hand in hand, 
Unlike, but yet how like each bears his part ; 
Hero and poet with the same great heart. 

In one the life-blood of the Southern land 
Pulses with sudden throb, as beat the waves 
Where the biue sea his rocky islet laves ; 

The other, master of the mighty rhyme, 

Had pierced the dusky mantle of past time, 

And seen the shadows of the noble dead, 
The knightly throng, with Arthur at their head— 

Writing their idyls in a deathless song : 
Deeming, perchance, such life a dim ideal— 

Its gentle strength, its fearless scorn of wrong— 
On Garibaldi gazed, and found it real.” 


Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has written a “ Life of Sterne,” in which 
he labors, and with considerable success, to clear up the character 
of that much-abused sentimentalist. Notwithstanding the time 
that has elapsed since Sterne’s death, and the apparent paucity of 
materials out of which to construct a biography, he has recovered 
a great deal of very interesting matter, which he turns to good 
advantage. Here is a glimpse of the George Inn, frequented by 
Sterne when a simple Yorkshire parson : 


“Entering ‘The George,’ we find Mr. Sterne sitting with a 
large company, chiefly ‘ gentlemen of the gown,’ listening with 
deep offense to a smart young fellow scattering his flippancies 
against the clergy and the whole personnel of religion—specially 
addressing himself to the hypocrisy of ministers. At length, when 
he has made an end, he turns to our Laurence, and rashly and 
besottedly asks if he does not agree with him. Possibly he inter- 
preted that Voltairean mouth as being sure to deal with Voltair- 
ean matter. With a twinkle of those eyes, and a lifting of the 
comers of that ace-of-hearts mouth, the young clergyman ignores 
the question utterly, and begins to describe a particular pointer of 
his, reckoned the most beautiful in the whole country, but which 
had one ‘infernal trick’ of always flying at clergymen. Here was 
warning for the incautious youth ; there was mischief at the bot- 
tom of this apologue, and he should draw off while there is yet 
time. But he must put a question—from sheer embarrassment, 
perhaps: ‘How long, sir, may he have had that trick? ‘Sir,’ 
replies the other (and we see Mr. Sterne taking his first Shandean 
somersault), ‘ever since he was a puppy!’ The witling was 
crushed, amid the tumultuous applause of the ‘ gentlemen of the 
gown.’ The joke was presently all over Yorkshire. People now 
begin to respect—even to regard with awe—the man who kept 
such dangerous petards by him, and will be cautious of offense.”” 


Notwithstanding that he married for love, Sterne was much 
given to flirtation, a fact which even Mr. Fitzgerald does not 
deny; he pleads quite ingeniously for his hero, however, and in 
one instance really clears his fame of a dark blot which, till now, 
has rested upon it. Concerning Sterne’s affair with Catharine de 
Fourmantelle. a young lady of a Huguenot family who lived at 
York during his residence in that city, and to whom he made 
presents and wrote letters containing violent protestations of love, 
Mr. Fitzgerald says : 





a prince of Prelep, in Macedonia, is the hero. The similarity in the 
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known; but Mrs. Weston, the friend before alluded to, actually 
took the trouble to indorse upon the bundle of letters a strange 
and ghastly bit of romance—quite apocryphal—which is only 
worthy of notice for the purpose of showing what a curious con- 
federacy there has been to vilify the memory of the great humorist 
in every possible way. This precious bit of history sets out how 
Mr. Sterne paid his addresses to her for five years, then suddenly 
deserted her, and married Mrs. Sterne. That by his cruelty she 
lost her wits, and was taken over to Paris by her eldest sister to be 
placed in a mad-house, in which gloomy place of confinement she 
died. Mr. Sterne, however, during some of his pleasant visits to 
Paris, contrived to see her; and with a practical eye utilized all 
the sentiment in the situation, working it up effectively in that 
well-known ‘bit,’ ‘Maria of Moulines.’ A reference to a single 
date disposes of this clumsy ‘sensation’ scene. Mr. Sterne was 
married in 1740 ; and we find Miss Fourmantelle, in all her charms, 
intimate with him twenty years afterward, viz.,in 1760. Noone has 
suffered so much from these cruel fabrications as Mr. Sterne. 
Think only of a ‘Mrs. Weston’ being at the pains to put by this 
secret record for some mysterious purpose—a piece of vulgar York 
scandal quite in keeping, as to its truth and consistency, with the 
other vile stories for which he has been made the mark. These 
were some of the weapons which Eugenius warned him ‘ Revenge 
and Slander, twin-ruffians,’ were to level at his reputation.” 


Of Sterne’s London life, when he had become celebrated by the pub. 
lication of the earlier volumes of “ Tristram Shandy,” the accounts 
are much fuller than we could have expected after the lapse of a 
hundred years. The way in which he was run after recalls the 
Edinburgh career of Burns some thirty years later, when 

‘** The cards to invite flew by thousands each night,” 

or that of Byron when he had published “Childe Harold,” and 
woke up one morning and found himself famous. He knew 
everybody that was worth knowing at that time, from Garrick to 
Warburton. Johnson and Goldsmith talked of his popularity. 
“A dull fellow,” said poor Noll. ‘Why, no, sir,’? answered 
Ursa Major, taking the opposite side as a matter of course. He 
was a lion in Paris, too, and on the best of terms with the French 
literati. Mr. Fitzgerald says : 


“He had grown very intimate, too, with the younger Crebillon, 
the free-and-easy author of the *Sofa’ and ‘Les Egaremens,’ 
whom a romantic English girl was by-and-by to come over and 
marry, incited by the perusal of those questionable romances. So 
intimate, indeed, was Mr. Sterne and the French sentimentalist, 
that the result was the extraordinary and truly Shandean contract 
which, if it had been carried out, would have been one of the 
oddest literary curiosities conceivable. He was to write ‘an ex- 
postulatory letter’ to his English friend ‘upon the indecorums of 
T. Shandy,’ to which Sterne was to riposter ‘by recrimination 
upon the liberties in his own works—these are to be printed to- 
gether, Crebillon against Sterne, Sterne against Crebillon—the 
copy to be sold, and the money equally divided. This is good 
Swiss policy.’ This convention was, however, never carried out. 
Perhaps the Frenchman was lazy, as Mr. Sterne, indeed, antici- 
pated he might be. Still we may discover in this ‘convention’ a 
figure of the true relation of Mr. Sterne toward his cotemporaries 
and his cotemporaries’ writing, who might also ‘be answered by 
recrimination upon the liberties in their own works.’ ”’ 


While on the subject of Sterne’s French sojourn and travel, we 
may as well inform his admirers that the room which is still 
shown as his, No. 31, at Dessein’s Hotel, Calais, is a myth, the 
real hotel which he visited, and at which he lodged while in 
Calais, having been burnt to the ground about a year after his 
death! 

Of Sterne’s last flame, the ‘‘ Eliza” of his letters, the wife of a 
Mr. Draper, of Bombay, we have the following glimpse, in con- 
nection with a notable old gentleman, whom the readers of Pope 
will remember : 


““ While she was staying at Deal, Mr. Sterne wrote her a sketch 
of a famous character which seems a perfect carte de visite of a 
figure belonging to the Augustan age of English letters. Old Lord 
Bathurst, who, after the Swifts, Addisons, and Steeles had dropped 
away, had lingered until he found the strange faces of a new genera- 
tion about him—was still to be seen in London drawing-rooms, ‘a 
prodigy ! for at eighty-five he has all the wit and promptness of a 
man of thirty—a disposition to be pleased, and a power to please 
others ; added to which, a man of learning, courtesy, and feeling.’ 
With him was the name of Eliza to be associated, and lifted into a 
fine classical atmosphere. On an occasion when Mr. Sterne was 
at the Prince of Wales’s levee, this ancient nobleman came up and 
introduced himself. ‘I want to know you, Mr. Sterne,’ he said ; 
‘but it is fit you should also know who it is who wishes this plea- 
sure. You have heard,’ continued he, ‘of that old Lord Bathurst 
of whom your Popes and Swifts have sung and spoken so much. 
I have lived my life with geniuses of that cast, but have survived 
them ; and, despairing ever to find their equals, ’tis some years I 
closed my accounts and shut up my books. . . but you have kindled a 
desire in me to open them once more before I die, which I now do; 
so go home and dine with me.’ It was hard to resist this compli- 
ment, so Mr. Sterne went home and dined with the patriarchal 
Mecenas. There was only one other guest of the party, and he ‘a 
person of ‘sensibility,’ and finding himself in a congenial atmos- 
phere—and on a hint, perhaps, of the old lord’s as to the loves of 
the Unfortunate lady and Mr. Pope, or an allusion to Stella and 
Dr. Swift—Mr. Sterne gave them the whole story of the unhappy 
Indian who was about to embark. He dwelt on her more than an 
hour, and with such effect as to interest the whole party. The 
‘goda old lord’ toasted her three times, and said he hoped to live 
long enough not only to know her, but to see her ‘ eclipse all other 
nabobesses as much in wealth as she already does in exterior.’ 
And a ‘most sentimental afternoon till nine o’clock have we 
passed.’ ” 

The last days of Sterne were sad in the extreme. He went up 
to London to publish the last volume of “ Tristram Shandy,” and 
while there lay ill at his lodgings in Bond street, writing tender 
letters, in which he bewailed the absence of his daughter Lydia. 
A pleurisy at last seized him, and he died before proper aid could 
be procured. He was stared at in his dying moments by a foot- 
man who had been sent by a jolly party to inquire after him, and 
was robbed by a woman, his Gamp probably, who stole his shirt- 
studs while she moved him! His last words were, ‘‘ Now it is 
come.” It was the 18th of March, 1768, and on the day of 
his burial the “‘ body-snatchers ” are said to have “lifted ” him, 
while to Mr. Collingnon, Professor of Anatomy at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, belongs the grim honor of having dissected the corpse. 
So perished the last earthly remains of the Rev. Laurence Sterne, 
the most unique of all the English humorists. 

Mr. R. Sims, of the British Museum, assisted by Mr. George 
Frederick Nethercleft, is publishing “‘ The Autograph Souvenir,” a 
collection of facsimiles of the handwriting of celebrated personages, 





male and female. It has already reached the fourth part, each 
part containing six letters in facsimile, and costing three shillings 
sterling. Among other curiosities given therein is a letter of 
Mozart’s, written in September, 1791, describing the importunities 
of the unknown person for whom, according to tradition, he wrote 
his celebrated Requiem. It may be thus translated : 


“Most honored sir. I would follow your advice, but know not 
how. My head is troubled, and I can scarcely compose, yet I can- 
not get from my sight the figure of this unknown. I see him per- 
petually ; he requests, solicits, importunes me for the work. I 
continue, because composing fatigues me Jess than repose. Besides 
Ihave no longer anything to fear. I know by my own feelings 
that the hour approaches, and that I must shortly breathe my last. 
I have finished before I have enjoyed the fruits of my talent. Yet 
life has been so sweet, and my career opened before me under such 
fortunate auspices. But we cannot change our destiny. No one 
measures his own days; we must therefore be resigned. What- 
ever Providence ordains will be accomplished ; and now I conclude. 
This is my funeral dirge; I ought not to leave it unfinished. 
Mozart. Vienna, 7bre, 1791.’ 


The London Review, in an entertaining and curious paragraph, 


-shows the absurdity of the infallibility claimed for Mr. Howard 


Staunton’s facsimile edition of the famous first folio of Shake- 
speare : 


“« After the great cry that has recently been made about photo- 
lithography and photo-zincography, and the large sums of public 
money that have been spent in Southampton and London for 
multiplying ancient documents by this process, we were sorry to 
discover that the liability to error by thesystem is almost as great 
as by any other method. If the ordinary facsimilist is apt to over- 
look a letter, the ingredients used in photo-zincography are equally 
liable to act too strongly on one part of a page and too feebly 
on another—occasionally leaving out a portion of a letter, twisting 
it into something else, or giving only asmudge. After the elabo- 
rate prospectuses put forth by the promoters of the new edition of 
the ‘ First Folio, from the unrivaled originals in the Libraries of 
Bridgewater House and the British Museum,’ we certainly had 
very great faith in the correctness of the intended publication. But 
unluckily for the continuance of a belief in the ‘ unerring accuracy’ 
of the new process, we had, within the past few days, commenced 
an examination of Mr. Howard Staunton’s ‘ facsimile.’ With the 
exception of a little indistinctness or rudeness in the printing— 
which we took to be a kind of proof of the genuineness of the old 
folio, the same as an extra quantity of dirt on a bottle is supposed 
to be a more complete proof of the ‘curious quality’ of the wine 
within—we got through three columns very well, but a completely 
new reading showed itself in the fourth. Prospero, speaking to 
Miranda of Antonio, says : 

Set all hearts i’ th’ state 
To what tune pleas’d his care, that now he w&3 
The luy which had hid my princely Trunck. 


Upon referring to the original in the British Museum, we find eare, 
and not care, given. A curious fact is this, but the letter c, in the 
misprint ‘care,’ is one of the most perfectly formed letters in the 
column. Of course, the photographic process failed to produce the 
faint line of the e. But this failure is apparent in numerous other 
places. Just above, Mira. (contraction of Miranda) is given in the 
facsimile very like Mora. In Digges’s ‘ Verses to the Memorie of 
W. Shakespeare,’ the semicolon in the third line is given in the 
facsimile as a full stop out of place. We have no wish to be hyper- 
critical, but the words ‘facsimile,’ ‘unerring accuracy,’ ‘faithful 
reprint,’ have only one meaning to ordinary minds—exact and 
punctilious reproduction. It has been said that Upcott, the libra- 
rian of the London Institution, discovered no less than 368 misprints 
in the reprint, many years ago, of the ‘first folio,’ by the firm in 
which Tom Hood’s father was a partner. It seems that recent at- 
tempts will require other Upcotts to go over them.” 


Newspaper stock is not considered very good property in Eng- 
land, if we may judge from the following extract from a recent 
London journal : 


“There is scarcely a newspaper in London in which three or 
four fortunes have not been sunk and by which as many persons 
have been ruined. The usual history of a journal is this: A, 
thinking to make a fortune, starts a journal. He spends a thou- 
sand pounds upon it, and finds it still exhibiting a loss. Money 
goes very fast in a newspaper, for the drain is a steady one, week 
by week, without pause—a process that will soon empty the 
wealthiest pocket. Having spent so much, he docs not like to 
stop there. He proceeds, and another £1,000 vanishes. He stakes 
his last £500, and that goes too. Then he is obliged to sell at 
any price. He perhaps gets £100 for that which has cost him 
£2,500, and he is ruined. Then the buyer expends another £2,000 
in like manner, and he is ruined, and sells to a third for £200 
perhaps. The process may be continued even for a fourth or fifth, 
until even hope dies, and the enterprise is abandoned. But some- 
times it happens that the fourth or fifth fortune has succeeded by 
the mere force of living on, and the journal is made to pay. But 
even then what is that profit, commercially considered? True, it 
is a fair profit for him who bought it for £200 and expended 
£2,000. But the actual cost of establishing it was the three pre- 
vious fortunes of £7,500; add these, and the expenses of estab- 
lishing the journal were in fact £10,000; and the profits do not 
pay as well as any other occupation would do for such capital as 
that. Try it thus: what annuity could be bought for £10,000, 
and would not that annuity be greater than the profits of the 
journal, successful though it may appear to be? These results 
may occasion surprise ; but when we show what are the expenses 
of establishing and conducting a journal, and what are the re- 
ceipts. the reader will cease to wonder at the ruin in which journal- 
ism involves so many, and at the certain sinking of capital that is 
occasioned even by the most successful of these enterprises.”’ 


The following poem has been excavated from an old volume of 
the Atheneum, to which it is said to have been contributed by 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet, a year or two before his death. 
It is not included in any edition of his works : 


WATER BALLAD. 


** ‘Come hither, gently rowing, és 

Come, bear me quickly o’er 

This stream so brightly flowing, 
To yonder woodland shore. 

But vain were my endeavor 
To pay thee, courteous guide ; 

Row on, row on, for ever 
I'd have thee by my side. 


** “Good boatman, prithee haste thee, 

I seek my fatherland !’ 

‘Say, when I there have placed thee, 
Dare I demand thy hand ?’ 

‘A maiden’s head can never 
So hard a point decide ; 

Row on, row on, for ever 
I'd have thee by my side.’ 


“* The happy bridal over, 
The wanderer ceased to roam, 
For, seated by her lover, 
The boat became her home ; 





And still they sang together, 
As steering o’er the tide, ~ 

* Row on through wind and weather, 
For ever by my side.’ ” 


The accession of a new king to the throne of Greece, and the ex- 


| tension of the kingdom by the recent annexation ®f the Ionian 


Islands, have again drawn attention to the condition of the country. 
And as the Greek kingdom increases in present and prospective 
importance, its earlier history becomes a matter of greater interest. 
The story of the Greek revolution has been recently written afresh 
by two very able scholars—by Mr. George Finlay, lone a resident 
in Athens, who shared himself in many of the trying scenes he de- 
scribes, and by Gervinus, the celebrated German historian, in the last 
two volumes of his “ History of the Nineteenth Century.” But neither 
of these writers gives in detail the biography of Capodistrias, the 
character of their works not requiring nor permitting it. The task 
has been undertaken by Karl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, one of the 
editors of ‘ Mendelssohn’s Letters,” and we may add, on the au- 
thority of the Westminster Review, his eldest son, who seems to have 
executed it with considerable ability. The title is ‘ Graf Johann 
Kapodistrias. Mit Beniitzung handschriftlichen Materials. Berlin, 
1864.” He has had access to the important collection of manu- 
scripts used by Gervinus, whom in many respects indeed he re- 
sembles, writing with the same critical severity, and possessing the 
same command of modern languages, while he is characterized by 
the same liberality. 

Having been elected its president for seven years, Capodistrias 
arrived in Greece in 1828. He was assassinated at Nauplia in 1831. 
And last year at Corfu the annexation of the Ionian Islands 
was taken advantage of as a fitting occasion to celebrate with much 
pomp the anniversary of his death as a martyr to the cause of 
Greece, which had now been advanced another step by the exten- 
sion of its territory.. But such a view of the life of Capodistrias can 
be explained only as a willful mistake. He was not a representa- 
tive of the grande idée. His death was the result of personal 
enmity. Whatever dispute there may be as to his character and 
aims, there can be none as to the injurious effects of his govern- 
ment upon the condition of Greece. His administration was as 
arbitrary as his system was vicious. The late’ distinguished Pro- 
fessor Thiersch, who visited the country during his presidency, was 
one of the few who detected and exposed the tendency of his 
measures, and got for his reward only the ill-will of the Bavarian 
government which he had attempted to serve. Thiersch’s work, 
entitled “De l’Etat actuel de la Gréce,” published in 1833, is the 
most valuable cotemporary account of the country, and though 
Mendelssohn can see in him only a “well-meaning German pro- 
fessor,” his own biography of Capodistrias is throughout but a 
brilliant confirmation of Thiersch’s opinions. 

As illustrative of the present condition of Greece, the recent 
brilliant work of the Princess Dora d’Istria, entitled ‘‘ Excursions 
en Roumélie et en Morée” (2 vols. Zurick, 1864), will not fail to 
be widely read. The Revwe Germanique pronounces it the best and 
most complete work we have upon modern Greece. It defends the 
cause of the Greeks, but without ignoring the defects of the 
Greek character or the faults of the Greek government. It gives a 
full view of the social, political, and economical organization of 
the kingdom, and concludes with an account of the last revolu- 
tion, in which King Otho was driven from the throne—a valuable 
fragment of cotemporary history. 

Tn this connection may be mentioned also “Erinnerungen und 
Mittheilungen aus Griechenland von Ludwig Ross, Berlin, 
1863,” and “Griechische und Albanesische Mahrchen. Gesam- 
melt, iibersetzt und erlaiutert von J. G. von Hahn, K. K Consul 
fiir das éstliche Griechenland. Leipzic, 1864.” 

The story of Goethe’s life is so well known to us, and so real in 
spite of his own efforts in Wahrheit und Dichtung to make amyth 
of it, that one is surprised to find it made the subject of a romance, 
and that in Germany. ‘ Der Roman eines Dichterlebens von K. 
Th. Zianitzka ”’ is the title of a recent novel in eleven volumes— 
three of which are devoted to Goethe’s youth, five to his manhood, 
and three to his old age. It is meant for those who are familiar 
with his poems, but ignorant of his history; and is therefore, for 
the most part, biographical, with sufficient fiction to make it un- 
satisfactory, if not absurd. Being written by a woman, itis chiefly 
taken up with an account of his various attachments; but his re- 
lations with Beethoven and Mendelssohn, with Fran Sezymanow- 
ska and Holtei and others in the closing period of his life, are 
treated at much greater length than by Lewes. 

The directors of the Stadel Institute at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
have published in a recent report the autobiography of John David 
Passavant, its former secretary, and the author of the well-known 
life of Raphael. Passavant was born at Frankfort in 1787, and 
belonged to one of its old merchant families. His uncle Jacob was 
a friend of Goethe and Lavater. He was originally destined for a 
mercantile career, but his talent for drawing, which showed itself in 
time, made that employment exceedingly irksome. According to 
his own account, the thought of being unable to follow his own bent 
caused him so much suffering that life became a burden to him. 
From 1811 to 1813 he was in a banking-house in Paris, and when 
the great rising of Germany against Napoleon took place, he en- 
listed as a volunteer in a rifle corps at Frankfort. In the activity 
and adventure of a military campaign he found the courage to 
break entirely with his former life, and henceforth devoted himself 
wholly to art, beginning his studies with the celebrated David in 
Paris. He spent afterward seven years in Italy, chiefly in Rome, 
making excursions at intervals to Naples with Cornelius, to Assisi 
with Overbeck, to Florence with Schnorr. In company with 
Bunsen he founded a library for the German artists at Rome, and, 
at the solicitation of Cornelius, wrote an account of their aims and 
efforts, which had been much misapprehended at home. In 1824 
he returned to Frankfort and devoted himself to painting. In 1830 
he began to busy himself with his life of Raphael, in the prepara- 
tion of which he made numerous journeys to Paris and England 
and Belgium, which led to the publication in 1833 of his ‘‘ Kun- 
streise durch England und Belgien.” In 1839, after long study, 
appeared his great work, ‘‘Raffael von Urbino und sein Vater 
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Giovanni Santi,” in two parts, followed by a third im 1858. In 
1840 he was appointed secretary of the Stadel Institute—a public 
gallery and school of art, so called after its founder—with an annual 
vacation of two months for the prosecution of his art journeys, in the 
course of Which he explored a great part of Europe, from Stock- 
holm to Seville, in search of old German and Italian engravings. 
His travels in Spain led to the publication in 1853 of his ‘ Christ- 
liche Kunst in Spanien.” In 1860 appeared, at Leipzic, the first 
two volumes of his work entitled “ Peintre-Graveur,” a supplement 
to a work with the same title by A. Bartsch, in which he claims the 
invention of engraving forGermany. This last work, however, has 
encountered much opposition. He died unmarried—art, he said, 
was his spouse—on the 17th of August, 1861, having made the 
collection in the Stadel Institute one of the most important in 
Germany. There was nothing demonstrative in Passavant’s man- 
ners. He exerted little personal influence. But his writings enjoy 
a well-deserved reputation for critical accuracy and thorough 

~ investigation. His work on Raphael will long remain a standard 
authority upon the subject of that great artist. 

The first volume of Neumann’s “ History of the United States,” 
which was published several months ago in Berlin and London, and 
in New York by Westermann & Co., has excited much less attention 
in this country than its merits deserve. A recent number of the 
Continental Monthly contained an interesting sketch of the author, 
but the Christian Examiner for March is, so far as we know, the 
only American journal which has contained a critical notice of the 
work. The first volume is divided into five books. The first 
treats of the foundation of the colonies and their constitutions ; the 
second, of the events preliminary to the war of the Revolution ; the 
third, of the Revolution itself ; the fourth, of literature and education, 
and the Constitution of the Union; the fifth, of the presidencies of 
Washington and of John Adams. 

The second volume of the work, which will extend to the end of 
Jackson’s second presidency, is partly finished in manuscript ; and 
for the third, which will bring the narrative down to the present 
day, including a sketch of the most important events in the “ con- 
spiracy, the treason, and the rebellion of the Southern Slaveholders,” 
much material has already been collected. 

To an American familiar with the history of his country, it can- 
not but be interesting to observe the impression which a long study 
of it leaves upon the mind of an independent and instructed Euro- 
pean, even though nothing be contributed to a fuller understanding 
of the character or tendency of its institutions. Mr. Neamann’s 
work is a careful resumé of the leading facts in our history, a use- 
fal and trustworthy sketch of the origin and development of the 
colonial life, of the great movement of the Revolution, and of the 
final organization of the Republic. It cannot be compared, indeed, 
with the great work of Bancroft, but it is more philosophical than 
the compilation of Hildreth. 











PERSONAL. 


Mr. Witiiam T. W. Bat, who signs himself Captain and Com 
missary of Subsistence of Volunteers, has written a letter from 
Bealton Station, Va., in which he claims as his own the poem 
delivered by Mr. William Wheatiey, at the laying of the corners 
stone of the proposed Shakespeare statue in the Central Park, as 
having been “ prepared for the occasion.” It was written, says 
Mr. Ball, for a supper party given in Boston on the 23d of April, 
1861, at which Messrs. John Gilbert, J. W. Wallack, William 
Wheatley, and E. L. Davenport were expected to be present, but 
from which they were absent, with the exception of the last named 
gentleman. The poem was read, however, at the supper by Mr. 
Ball, and read the next day, on the stage of the Boston Theater, to 
Mr. Wheatley, who liked it so much that he requested a copy for 
preservation. It was also printed in the early part of May of the 
same year in the Boston Saturday Evening Express. To which 
Mr. Wheatley responds by saying that he never intended to lay 
claim to the verses, characterizing such an act as one of absurdity 
on his part, after the publicity which had been given to them in 
Boston. The mistake occurred, we judge, from his use of the 
word “prepared” in an unusual sense. The question of authorship 
was not of much consequence any way, and we wonder that Mr. 
Ball was not content to forego its very questionable honors. 

Mr. Charles Spratt, an American gentleman recently from Eng- 
land, presented to the Shakespearcans of Utica, at the recent cele- 
bration, a number of Tercenienary badges, which he had brought 
from over the water. They were silken ribbons, which are described 
as finely interwoven with portraits of Shakespeare in his old age, 
a statement which involves a couple of absurdities, the first regard- 
ing the age of Shakespeare, who can hardly be called old at fifty- 
two, his age at hisJdeath, and the second regarding his portraits, 
only one of which, and that not an authentic one, having a date. 
We refer, of course, to the Jansen head, which purports to have 
been painted in 1609, Shakespeare’s forty-fifth year, and bears more 
resemblance to a misshapen egg than the head of a man. The 
moral of which is, it would be well for the paragraphists to under- 
stand something about Shakespeare before they attempt to add to 
our Shakespeareana. 





Mr. Abijah W. Thayer, a well-known newspaper publisher, died 
on the 24th of April, at his residence in Northampton, Mass., at 
the age of 68. A native of New Hampshire, Mr. Thayer learned 
the printing business in Boston, and afterward started a paper at 
Portland, Maine. He was at various times, as publisher or editor, 
connected with the Concord (N.H.) Gazette, the Haverhill (Mass.) 
Gazette, the Indey n, Portland (Me.), the Commer- 
cial Herald, Philadelphia (Pa.), the Courier and Hampshire Herald, 
Northampton (Mass.), and a daily paper in Worcester (Mass.). 
Mr. Thayer was identified for many years with the party of aboli- 
tion, and was active in the temperance cause. He was the record- 
ing secretary of the first anti-slavery society in Haverhill, Mass., of 
which his friend Mr. John G. Whittier, the poet, was correspond- 
ing secretary. 
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lished by him in the Esser Gazette, in Haverhill, Mass., and he is 
said to have left among his papers the first poem written by Mr. 
Whittier, fifty years ago. Mr. Thayer was the father of William 
Thayer, formerly of the New York Evening Post, and now our 
consul-general in Egypt. 

Mr. James Holbrook, special agent of the Post-office Department, 
and the author of a volume of sketches relating thereto, published 
in 1855, under the title of “Ten Years Among the Mail Bags,” 
died on the 28th of April, at his residence in Brooklyn, Conn. Mr. 
Holbrook received his official appointment in 1845 (we learn by 
an obituary notice in the Evening Post) for the district of New 
York and New England ; he was afterward made “ special agent 
at large,” and continued to hold his position under all the adminis- 
trations which succeeded that of Mr. Polk. He edited the Norwich 
Aurorabefore he entered office, and for the last four years edited 
and published the United States Mail, a journal established by him, 
and devoted to postal matters. 

His official services, says the same authority, were highly useful, 
and were appreciated by the department. In the performance of 
his duty, which included a general supervision over the postal ser. 
vice and a protection of the mails, his health was several months 
ago so much injured that the active work of his department neces- 
sarily devolved upon Mr. James Gayler, his assistant, who is now 
in charge. 

Mr. Holbrook was very successful in the detection of mail depre- 
dators. The case of Tuckerman, a shrewd and bold operator who 
traveled about five years ago on the cars between this city and 
Boston, stealing whole mails, is one of the notable imstances of Mr. 
Holbrook’s skill. It may be remembered that Tuckerman carried 
an empty trunk, into which, when the attention of the agent in 
charge was directed elsewhere, he threw the mails, and subsequently 
escaped without suspicion ; and that he was detected and finally 
sent to the state prison for twenty-one years. 

The late Mrs. Caroline M. Kirkland is said to have left an un- 
finished work entitled ‘‘ Ladyhood.” The fragment is to be pub- 
lished, we presume, by Mr. Charles Scribner, her last publisher. 

General Winfield Scott is reported to be busy with an autobiog- 
raphy of his life and times. The portion written has been set up, 
and the proof-sheets already number over three hundred octavo 
pages. 

Mr. Charles F. Brown, the humorous writer and lecturer, better 
known as “ Artemus Ward,” is writing an account of his travels 
and adventures in California, Nevada, Utah, and other foreign parts 
of the Union, which will probably be published by Mr. G. W. 
Carleton. He is also said to have recently had a proposition to go 
to England and lecture. 

Mr. Fitz Hugh Ludlow is said to have dissolved his literary con- 
nection with the New Nation. 

Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich is reported to have written a comedy 
for Mr. Edwin Booth. 

Mr. Thomas Motley, the father of Motley the historian, died 
recently at Boston, at the age of 82. 


Mr. G. T. Vigne, in a recent volume on Mexico and South 
America, shows how credulous an Englishman may be, as far as 
this country and its people are concerned. ‘I was informed,” he 
says, ‘‘ by an ear-witness, of a speech made by Walker on board a 
steamer going to California, in which he said’ he ‘thought there 
were but two great events in history—the Redemption, and the 
North American struggle for independence.’ When the news of 
the taking of Sebastopol arrived, some of the French and English 
at San Francisco met at a grand dinner; the American sympa- 
thizers with the Russians broke in among them and drank their 
wine. Upon another occasion they displayed their Russian procli- 
vities by serving the Czar’s representative the same way; and one 
orator, who was what the Americans call very ‘tight’ indeed. 
finished a speech by asserting that his countrymen could have taken 
Sebastopol in a fortnight (they have had more than a year to take 
Charleston), and wound up by saying he believed the tune played 
upon the last trampet would be ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ ” 

The Paris correspondence of the Publisher’s Circular relates the 
following anecdote of M. Casimir Delavigne, apropos to a collection 
of facsimile autographs. ‘In looking over one of the recent 
numbers,” he says, “I was struck by a touching letter from 
Casimir Delavigne. A poor literary man wrote him, in 1832, to 
beg for a loan of money. It unfortunately happened that the day 
the letter fell into Casimir Delavigne’s hands they were empty ; so 
he replied, stating the unfortunate circumstance which prevented 
him from relieving an unfortunate brother. He signed his name 
and proceeded to fold the letter, when his conscience appealed to 
him in charity’s name not to turn off the beggar empty handed. 
He took his pen again and added this touching postscript: ‘Sir, I 
cannot resist the painful emotion I experience. I send you the 
only object of value I possess. It is a repeater watch, which I beg 
you will use in any way you may please. You will not deprive me 
of it, for I shall not use it again; it would remind me every hour 
of the day that an unhappy man appealed to me in vain when I 
still possessed the means of being useful to him.’ ” 

Signor Giuseppe Novi, of Naples, has recently published a volume 
entitled ‘“‘ The Use and Preservation of Iron,” in which he states it 
as his conviction that “the future of iron, cast iron, and steel de- 
pends on the use of bitumen, naphtha, asphalte, and such like sub- 
stances.” 

M. Philarete Chasles, from whom we have not heard since his 
ingenious attempt to decipher the puzzling dedication of Shake. 
speare’s Sonnets, is about to publish “ A Critic’s Travels through 
Life and Books.” 

A daughter of M. Theophile Gautier, the distinguished French 
feuilletonist, is said to be sufficiently versed in the Chinese lan- 
guage and literature to speak and write it. If the fact be as 
stated, the young lady, who is not twenty years old, is a marvel ; 
for the majority of European savans who pretend to know 
Chinese—their linguistic acquirements of that nature bear about 
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the same relation to the genuine speech of the Central Flowery 





Kingdom that the “ Pigeon-English’” of the trading Chinamen 
does to the language of Shakespeare and Milton. It is very broken 
China! 

Mr. Charles Kingsley is said to have gone to Spain'to avoid the 
east wind. 

Cardinal Wiseman is to deliver an oration on Shakespeare early 
in June for the benefit of the Monument Fund. 

The advent of Garibaldi in England has been a godsend to its 
writers of cheap biographies, who have flooded the market with 
memoirs of the People’s Hero. 

One of the sons of Mrs. Hemans has long resided in Italy, where 
he has embraced the Catholic faith. Another son obtained repu- 
tation and fortune as a civil engineer in Ireland. 

Miss Emily Faithful denies that she has vacated the editorial 
chair of the Victoria Magazine. That periodical is still edited by 
her, and printed by women at the Victoria Press. 

M. Lamartine denies the report that he intends to marry, for 
the present at least. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Mr. Cuarves Scripner announces “ Religion and Chemistry ; 
or, Proof of God’s Plan in the Atmosphere and its Elements,” by 
Professor Josiah P. Cook; ‘‘ Ancient Law: Its Connection with 
the Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas,” 
by Henry Sumner Maine; and second series of ‘‘ Modern Phil- 
ology : Its Discoveries, History, and Influence,” by Benjamin W. 
Dwight. 

Messrs. Sheldon & Co. will at once publish “ Dr. Bethune’s 
Theological Works ” (2 vols., crown octavo, Riverside edition, on 
tinted paper) ; ‘“ Sketches,” by Charles Dickens (Household edi- 
tion), and “ American Notes,” and “Letters from Italy,” by 
Charles Dickens, the last two volumes completing the Household 
edition of Dickens in forty-eight volumes. They have also nearly 
ready a large-paper edition of General McClellan’s Report. It will 
consist of two hundred copies, which will be printed by Mr. 
Alvord. 

Mr. G. W. Carleton has in the press a new novel by Mr. M. T. 
Walworth, the author of “ Lulu,” entitled “‘ Hotspur,” and a new 
novel by Miss Mary J. Holmes, entitled “‘ Darkness and Daylight.” 
He has recently purchased the plates of her previous works, of 
which he will at once publish a new edition, to be complete in nine 
volumes. ® 

Mr. W. J. Widdleton announces a new edition of Prof. Aytoun’s 
amusing collection of imitations, ‘The Book of Ballads ; edited by 
Bon Gaultier.” 

Mr. Walter Low has become the publisher of *‘ Ye Book of Bub- 
bles,” a volume of lithographic caricatures of considerable merit, 
after the manner of Mr. Edward Lear’s “ Book of Nonsense.” An 
edition of the work was contributed to the Sanitary Fair. 

Mr. George P. Putnam has in press a new edition of the works of 
Washington Irving, called ‘ The Knickerbocker Edition,” and 
ranging in size between a twelvemo and an eighteenmo. The 
first issue is the famous old Dutchman’s “ History of New York ;” 
it will soon be followed by “ The Sketch-Book.” 

The American News Company have commenced the publication 
of “ The Life and Complete Works of Archbishop Hughes.” It 
will contain all the letters, speeches, lectures, and other writings of 
the late prelate, and will be completed in about ten monthly parts. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co. announce “ The Little Rebel : a Book 
for Boys and Girls ;” also a monthly juvenile magazine. 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. are the American publishers of 
“ Poems by Sophia May Eckley.” 

Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co. have in preparation ‘“‘The Age of 
Louis XIV.,” by Henri Martin. The following is a statement of 
their intention regarding the great work of which it forms a por- 
tion: 

“* The Age of Louis XIV.’ forms a part of ‘ Martin’s History of 
France,’ which we hope in due time to present entire to the Ameri- 
can public, a history universally conceded to be the most profound, 
exhaustive, and interesting in the French or any other language, 
beginning with the earliest ages, and ending with the French revo- 
lution of 1789, where Thiers takes up the narrative. While there 
are numerous histories of the French Revolution and the subsequent 
period, there is no continuous history of France in the English lan- 
guage which may be ranked as a standard work ; yet the need of 
such is proved by the prevailing lack of knowledge concerning 
French history. ‘To meet this want, we have undertaken to give to 
the American public the best history extant, if we receive encour- 
agement to continue the publication. But we doubt not that one 
of the greatest historical works of the age, equal in ability and eru- 
dition and superior in style to ‘Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire’ or to ‘ Grote’s Greece,’ and far more interesting as 
a narrative of events, will be eagerly received by a public that 
never fails to appreciate good books. , 

‘««Martin’s History of France’ is divided into eight parts, of two 
volumes each, each complete in itself. With the. full consent of 
the author, we shall issue these parts separately, as distinct works, 
each forming a complete series in itself, but all in uniform size, 
style, lettering, etc., and rendered accessible as a united whole by 
an analytical index. In this manner, the purchaser of any 
separate part will not have a broken set of books on hand, value- 
less without the remaining volumes, while he will have it in his 
power to obtain the history of any particular epoch that he may 
desire, and to complete the set as far as or whenever he may 
wish. 7 

“We begin with the seventh part, the Age of Lonis XIV., 
which, as we have said, is complete in itself, as the epoch of most 
immediate interest. We shall follow this by the eighth and last 
part, the Regency, Louis XV. cad Louis XVL., after which we 
shall take up the first part of the work and proceed in consecutive 
order. The translation will be made by Miss Mary L. Booth, 
with the approbation of M. Martin, who has furnished an interest- 
ing introduction to the Age of Louis XIV., written especially for 
it, which we append, and who will enhance the value of the sub- 


sequent volumes of the American edition by notes and other 
addenda.” 


The author of ‘“ Paul Ferroll” has a new work in the press, en- 
titled “‘ John Greswold.” 

The name of Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s new novel is ‘ Not Dead 
Yet.” 
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Kinglake’s “Invasion of the Crimea” has appeared in a French 
translation in Brussels. 

New novels are announced by Berthold Auerbach and Gustave 
Freytag. Both are said to be on historical subjects. 

A new edition is announced of the Hon. B. D’Israeli’s juvenile 
poem, “ The Revolutionary Epick.” 

The late G. P. R. James left a posthumous novel, which is now 
in the press. It is entitled ‘“‘ Bernard Marsh.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, April, 1864. 
We have this week, from Gould & Lincoln, a contribution to 
the literature of the war, which is fairly described in the title, 
“Christian Memorials of the War, or Scenes and Incidents illus- 
trative of Religious Faith and Principle, Patriotism and Bravery 
in our Army, with Historical Notes. by Horatio B. Hackett.” It 
is a compilation of such anecdotes as are found in the newspaper 
correspondence, in the reports of chaplains and servants of the 
various charities, grouped together with something of order de- 
pendent upon the nature of each, and forming a body of illus- 
trations of a spirit that in its prominence has mitigated in some 
measure the horrors and demoralization of warfare. The ‘“‘his- 
torical notes” is a rather pretentious designation of a few dates 
and investigations that hardly deserved such a recognition, the 
chief labor of the work being performed evidently with the scissors. 
The author hopes that nothing has been inserted which he has not 
reason to believe strictly true, but he tells us nothing of his modes 
of verification. If he has depended on internal evidence, the 
reader has his own means of decision; yet, after all, stories that 
pass into history without foundation are sometimes truer to the 
occasion than actual occurrences. Antiquaries may prove that 
Cesar never exclaimed, ‘“ Et tu, Brute,’’ but the popular faith 
will never give up what seems so to belong to the story that we 
may call it truer than the truth. We cling to Blondel and his 
harp despite the historian’s protest; and we shall ever remain firm 
in the opinion that Francis I. should have exclaimed at Pavia, 
“ All is lost but honor,’’ if he did not. There is not a more 
heroic word in our present war than that ascribed to Admiral 
Smith when he was told the Congress had struck her colors, ‘“ Joe is 
dead,”’ and let it be proved he said nothing of the kind, the Spartan 
utterance has got a stamp that history will not eradicate. There- 
fore such stories as these are not to be scrutinized too iconoclasti- 
cally. The untruth in them will not live unless it is conceived in 
that poetic intuitiveness that often supplants the reality; and if 
it has been, it will hardly be of less value to the world than if it 
had borne the genuine stamp. There is one of these stories that 
I do not remember seeing before, and possibly may want the 
amplest verification ; but it is nevertheless true to the divination 
of the poetic instinct, and as such may live. I may be allowed, 
instead of quoting the detail of the narrative, to throw its ruling 
thought into something like the poetic prominence which belongs 
to it: 
’Twas after Shiloh’s reeky fight, 
And patient men lay there, 
Whose life-blood in the damp of night, 
Spread carnage on the air. 
Patient in strength of will alone, 
Patient to wait and share ; 


With scarce a cry, but some low moan, 
To tell how men may bear. 
All else was silent, save some oak 
Dropped from its war-scarred bole, 
A limb whose last strained fiber broke 
With the slow night-wind’s dole. 
And there the wounded lay and died, 
’Twixt wearied armies placed— 
Hosts sundered like a lapsing tide 
That leaves it wrecks and waste. 
‘Tis friend and foe on rock and sod, 
In mingled drift they fell— 
Now, brothers in the face of God, 
With secrets they would tell. 
But hark ! ’tis joy and not despair! 
Tis faint, as life oozed fast ; 
For lips that moved in silent prayer, 
From prayer to singing passed. 
It was a hymn that mothers sing, 
And sons of mothers knew ; 
Another joined with clearer ring, 
In rare accord they grew. 
And far and near from copse and wold, 
With. stars for their rapt gaze, 
A choir of banded voices rolled 
That symphony of praise. 
And o’er the field of blood that night 
The angels stooped to hear 
The songs of mortals at the sight 
When Zion doth appear ! 
I notice it is stated in one passage that of church organizations 
an average of one in seven members have, according to calcula- 
tions, gone into the armies of the Union ; and prominence is given 
to the testimony of General Howard and others that these men are 
among the firmest and bravest of the soldiers, praying, as was said 
of Commodore Foote, as if everything depended on God, and fight- 
ing as if everything depended on man. It is the old maxim of 
the Cromwellian era over again, ‘‘ Trust in God and keep your 
powder dry.”” 

E. P. Dutton & Co. issue this week a new edition of Robert 
Lowell’s “New Priest in Conception Bay,” with vignettes by 
Darley. This clever novel, it will be remembered, was originally 
issued soon after the financial panic of ’57, and with all the unto- 
ward circumstances of that time it made @ mark, and a second 
edition was about to be printed when its publishers ceased to con- 
tinue their business. The author, who owned the plates, has not 
been induced to meet inquiries for it until now. The story, with- 





out any of the sensational characteristics, earned a happy fame for 

good writing, apt discrimination of character, poetic rendering of 
landscape,*and novelty in life and locality. There are few of our 

cotemporary tales that will bear to be brought again before the 

public after the first glow of welcome has cooled, but this deserves 

to pass the ordeal. By the way, speaking of romances, there are 
fond intimations of a great success for Miss Prescott from those 
who have seen the manuscript of her new story, ‘ The Rim,” the 
opening chapter of which appears in the May number of the 
Atlantic. I may add that the publishers of that monthly are hay- 
ing prepared a selection of some of the best of the shorter tales which 
have appeared in its columns, of which they intend before long 
to offer a volume. -They have likewise one or two novels, new to 
American readers, in press. Such are Henry Kingsley’s “ Hillyars 
and Burtons,’’ and “Emily Chester.” The new edition of the 
“Life of Goethe,’ which I spoke of last week, will follow the 
latest emendations of its author, the original issue, which was not 
stereotyped, being now out of print, as well as their edition of 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ which is also to be reissued. I am 
glad, too, to say that their “blue and gold” edition of Mrs. 
Jameson, which was interrupted by the death of that lady, is now 
in a fair way to be completed at once. It will be a great boon to 
the admirers of that genial art-critic, as present prices for the fine 
English editions of her works place them beyond most people’s 
reach. It is another subject for congratulation that so good a poet 
as Mr. Boker intends to add his contribution to the war literature 
of the day in a volume, “ Poems of the War.” He has written 
some of the best of our soldier lyrics, and it is to be hoped he has 
some unprinted ones to swell the volume beyond the small éompass 
it might otherwise have. 

This week also brings out Mr. Howard Payson Arold’s ‘‘ Euro- 
pean Mosaic,’’ which I wrote of sometime ago. The book has 
rather improved with its progress, and the later sheets, I think, 
are better than the earlier ones. As it stands it is confined to im- 
pressions of Switzerland and Italy, and chiefly of the latter country. 
We have had so much within a few years on the subject, and so 
much that is good too, that going over the same ground is a 
hazardous scheme for a neophyte, as Mr. Arnold is in literature. 
Mr. Hillard’s book, if not fully satisfactory, was such as could only 
emanate from acultured mind. Mr. Norton’s ‘Notes of Travel 
and Study ’’ was one of those rare scholarly performances which, 
without interesting the great mass of readers, was all the more 
valuable to the esthetical few. The romance of the land has 
never been finer portrayed than Hawthorne did it in his ‘‘ Marble 
Fawn.” Mr. Story in “‘ Roba di Roma” has given us another phase, 
as presented to @ limner of different character. Mr. Arnold does 
not challenge comparison with these. He is quiet and gentleman- 
like in his opinions, and his book is a creditable instance of the 
peculiar culture not a few young Americans are able to attain by 
contact with that noble land. The reader will not find in it much 
that is new. He tells pretty much the same old stories, but the 
theme is luckily one we seldom tire of when the talk is pleasant. 
Then minds are so differently constructed that hardly any two are 
counterparted fully ; and there is the same pleasure in comparison 
and getting wholeness out of diversity that there is in making the 
twain pictures of the slide coalesce in the stereoscope. When we 
read Chateaubriand and are carried away by his enthusiasm, we 
turn to some other more methodical medium to tone our impres- 
sion. After we have traveled through Italy with Eustace or Addi- 
son, it is quite a relief to turn to a matter-of-fact man’s diary, 
which is guiltless of Latin, and smells of the oil and garlic of the 
wayside inn. It is of course futile to attempt to prescribe how a 
book of travels should be written. They have in fact been written 
in all ways, and been found readable. As Sidney Smith says of 
style, no kind is bad but the tiresome. Every tourist who writes 
will gravitate to that which suits him best, and there is little use 
prescribing. Chesterfield could not make an intelligent observer 
of that son of his, though he lectured him monthly in what he 
should hear and see, besides attending to the graces! He 
saw and heard after his own fashion, and that is the way with 
most people, but, unfortunately, not always with their telling of 
what they saw and heard. They swallow the guide-books and 
their predecessors too gulpingly to heave a clear head from a well- 
digesting stomach. Now and then we have a genuine, frank 
diarist who is not afraid to own up to previous ignorance, and 
speaks spontaneously without pulling out his Murray or 
Badeker. Such a one we had a year or two ago in Mr. Hale, 
whose little book, “‘ Ninety Days’ Worth of Europe,’’ got but few 
readers, perhaps, but was one of the freshest, least contaminated 
pieces of travel gossip I have seen this many a day. He went 
upon Gray’s idea of penning down just what struck him and how 
it struck, and there left it. There was no sophistication, no 
elaboration, no weighty judgments, but you rose from the book 
just as you would part from a friend after the first gushing inter- 
view upon his return, who had left with you as a keepsake a little 
album of his own penciled outlines. It is a pleasure akin to that 
we get from the impressions of foreign parts as they are enshrined 
in the poets. How prominent is it in the experience of travelers 
that they forget Murray in the delineations of Rogers or Byron. 
In Venice and Verona they read Shakespeare before the annalist 
and statistician. Shelley, Wordsworth, and the Brownings will 
come upon one more vividly than the gazetteer. The Germans 
have a recognition of this interest that I do not recall the like of 
in English. These have a number of poetical guide-books, if I 
may so call them, of their fatherland; that is, tours throughout. 
the land are marked out, and every point of interest is met with a 
ready quotation from some one of their poets who has illustrated 
that particular spot, either in its beauty, legendry, or more human- 
itarian aspects. I know from experience they are very pleasant 
vade-mecums in strolls in by-regions where you are not in a hurry, 
and have not a certain number of cities to “do” in a fortnight. I 
have seen two at least of such volumes about Switzerland, and I 
havo one before me on Italy, and there is hardly a name of im- 





portance in the anthology of Germany which has not brought 


something to the feast. Some of our publishers might take a hint 
from it. English poetry has the material. Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields issue this week, simultaneously with the English publish- 
ers, “A Letter to a Whig Member of the Southern Independence 
Association,” by Prof. Goldwin Smith, of the University of Cam- 
bridge, a strong stroke on the Federal side of the question. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, May, 1864. 

From the statistics published in Mr. Child’s ‘ National Almanac 
and Annual Record for 1864,’’ of which ten thousand copies were 
sold before publication day, I have been interested in making a 
slight comparison between the financial and literary prosperity of 
the United States and Great Britain. The prosperity of our 
country has come upon us so silently and from legal causes, yet 
with giant strides, that we have generally failed in appreciating 
the position we occupy in the world’s history. Soon after the 
formation of the Constitution our population amounted to a trifle 
over four millions of inhabitants, while Great Britain and Ireland 
contained fourteen millions and a half. In 1800 the population 
was about the same—three to one—while the value of real estate 
and personal property was as eight to one, and the product of the 
year four to one. Before the breaking out of the rebellion, by the 
census of 1860, the United States led Great Britain by two mil- 
lions of inhabitants, having increased its population six times in 
sixty years, while the latter had but little more than doubled its 
number. In October, 1863, the population of the loyal states 
lacked but one-fifth of that of Great Britain, the value of real 
estate and personal property amounted to considerably over one- 
third, and the product of the year was four hundred millions in 
advance. Looking at the public debt, which is assumed by many 
as such a grievous load to bear, we see that the annual charge 
per capita in the United States is only half of that which would 
be apportioned to every Englishman. There is much encourage- 
ment to be derived from these statements of financial com- . 
parison. 

It may not be proper to base an argument in regard to the 
general information and education of a nation upon the numbe: 
and extent of its public libraries, but from these inferences ma: 
be drawn which oftentimes have the force of arguments. In the 
year 1837, in the United States, there were but fourteen public 
libraries containing over ten thousand volumes, of which th: 
Philadelphia Library Company took the lead, containing forty- 
four thousand volumes. Comparing the lists of public libraries‘: : 
now given with those of British and foreign libraries, we find thi‘ 
in 1856, in Great Britain and Ireland, there were forty-thrio 
libraries containing over ten thousand volumes, thirty-eight i1 
France, and in 1863 there existed one hundred and four in t):> 
United States containing the requisite number, and this not i: - 
cluding the private libraries of the country, many of which conta‘ 
more volumes than the standard we have taken. Foreign cour- 
tries may boast of the largest libraries in the world, evidencit ¢ 
the nine hundred thousand volumes of the Imperial Library at 
Paris, not including the five hundred thousand pamphlets, an: 
eleven others that number over three hundred thousand volume : 
yet for general distribution of reading matter, for medium libraric; 
accessible to all classes of the people, as the small circulating an: 
school libraries situated in nearly every town, the United Staic« 
necessarily leads the way, and proves her leadership from th:c 
general information of the people. 

Shakespeare has been duly honored in this city both by nativ: = 

and foreigners, but the Germans have taken the palm in initiatir - 
and carrying out the best celebration. On Friday evening, Ap:'l 
22, ‘‘Hamlet’’—Schlegel and Tiek’s translation—was produce | 
at the Academy of Music, the celebrated Daniel Bandma), 
Esq., taking the principal part, assisted by Madame Methu. 
Scheller as Ophelia, and other German actors from different 
portions of the country. On Saturday evening, April 23, the 
proper anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth—though be it we only 
know he died on that day—the jubilee closed in a most brillian: 
and satisfactory manner. One of the chief features of the ev:- 
ning was the representation by the German Artists’ Club of scenc : 
from the life and plays of Shakespeare. The first scenes, whic} ~ 
were enthusiastically received by the audience, were of the humb!« 
house in Stratford-on-Avon where the poet was born, Shak«- 
speare at home, among his friends, and in his study, closing wit); 
a magnificent colossal bust as perfect and as well defined as if j 
werefrom marble. The second and third parts wereselections from 
the originals of Kaulbach and Cornelius, consisting among others 
of Macbeth and the Witches, Macbeth preparing for the last com- 
bat, scenes from “‘ King John,”’ and the dying scene of “ Rome» 
and Juliet.” The apotheosis, representing the Muses crownin:: 
the poet, closed the pictorial representation in a manner ever ; 
way acceptable to the large audience. The other portions of th» 
celebration were equally successful. James E. Murdock, Eso. 
was advertised td deliver an ode and recite parts from “ Julits 
Cesar,’’ but a sudden indisposition prevented him from fulfilling 
his engagement, although the evening before he had read in Concert 
Hall for the benefit of the Seamen’s Friends’ Society. Mr. Ban’- 
man appeared in his place, however, and with his perfect enunc:: - 
tion and winning manner compensated for the loss. The music 
was of the kind that the Germans always provide, the Glee Ciu!)< 
furnishing singers for the choruses from “‘ Fidelio’ and “ Rienz ,* 
and the Germania Orchestra playing selections from Mendelsso):1 
and Beethoven. Everything was successful, the audience was dc- 
lighted, and the Sanitary Commission accepted the profits. 
The following hymn, now for thé first time printed, was writ. 
and set to music by Dr. Holmes for the Sanitary Fair that 
is to occur here in June. By the kindness of Mr. Childs, who has 
copyrighted it. I am permitted to present it to the readers of the 
Rounp TaBLe : 


Father, send on earth again 
Peace and good will to men ; 
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Yet while the weary track of life 
Leads thy people through storm and strife, 
Help us to walk therein. 


Guide us through the perilous path ; 
Teach us love that tempers wrath ; 
Let the fountain of mercy flow 
Alike for helpless friend and foe, 
Children all of Thine. 


God of grace, hear our call ; 

Bless our gifts, Giver of all; 

The wounded heal, the captive restore, 
And keep us a nation evermore 
Faithful to Freedom and Thee. 


The American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular is 
gradually increasing in circulation and influence. As each 
issue contains a reliable list of the new books published in the 
United States and in England, it is an invaluable addition to every 
library in the country, and an almost indispensable means of infor- 
mation to publishers and booksellers. To the scholar the critical 
book notices and items in regard to literature and literary men im- 
mediately commend themselves, while the semi-weekly letter from 
Paris is one of the best, both in regard to manner and matter, that finds 
its way into an American paper. Mr. Childs took the Circular two 
years ago, when its circulation was scarcely two hundred copies, 
and by procuring early information and obtaining the services of 
able writers has already increased its circulation more than ten- 
fold. A little judicious advertising would very soon double the 
number of copies printed and give its pages more extensive influe 
ence than at present. As it is, only the literary men and publish- 
ers know of its reanimated existence. 

John 8. Hart, LL.D., has written, and the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication have published, ‘‘ Thoughts on Sabbath Schools.” 
In his preface the author says he has attempted to bring forward 
nothing new, and in the body of the work the reader finds that the 
author’s attempts have been strictly and accurately carried out. 
Why Dr. Hart should write this book, or why the Presbyterian 
Board should consent to give such commonplace ideas, their beauti- 
ful imprint is more than the disinterested reader can decide ; but 
certain it is that, if anything more than mere generalizations or 
commonest specialties is needed to arouse a greater interest 
in the Sabbath-school, the work will never be accomplished 
by these “ Thoughts.” .. 


LONDON. 
Lonpon, April 13, 1864, 
Yesterpay the annual dinner in aid of the University College 
Hospital took place. These dinners are cupningly devised for 
their purpose. A distinguished gentleman is secured for the 
chairman, professional singers are introduced during the dessert, 
and all that can delight the palate is served. Having already 
paid the normal guinea for their dinners, these fine old Englishmen 
get into a jolly state of mind over their wine, provided for in 
lavish quantities by the committees, and then there is scarcely 
any sum that a shrewd trustee will not manage to get out of them. 
The healths of the Queen, Prince and Princess of Wales, volun- 
teers, and the rest are drunk, amid bursts of patriotic music, until 
the fine old Englishman fancies that his guineas are directly going 
to add fresh glory to England, and so he gives “ consumedly.” 
Yesterday, at the dinner mentioned, Charles Dickens was the 
chairman, and made an admirable speech. In the opening he 
said that among his first recollections of the northwest of London 
was a certain waste plot of ground devoted to the beating of 
carpets. The only ornaments of the locality were a pool of 
stagnant water, some straggling ducks, and some stunted greens. 
It, however, was the scene of the romantic story of the “Field of 
Forty Footsteps,” which related that a duel had been fought there 
vetween brothers, in which one had pursued the other to his death 
by forty dreadful steps, each of which steps had been marked by 
the withering up of the grass. He had often gone there, accom- 
panied by an adventurous young Englishman, aged eleven, with 
whom he had intended going to the Spanish Main as soon as they 
had amassed wealth enough to buy a cutlass and a rifle. They 
had frequently counted forty paces upon the grass which never 
grew, and had no doubt they might have counted forty more if 
they had wished. There now stood the University College Hos- 
pital, where, for the thirty years in which it had been established, 
just forty thousand sick and weary creatures had recovered health 
and comfort. They, too, were brothers struggling against death 
like those in the legend, but, unlike them, they had obtained solace 
and protection in time of need. He then went on into a clear 
statistical and financial statement so happily put that if Mr. 
Gladstone’s place had been vacant I doubt not those present would 
have voted the novelist into his place. 
It may be remembered that Schubert the composer died at 
Vienna, November 19, 1828. His property, which consisted of 
wearing apparel and pieces of music, was valued at 63 florins, or 
about $31 50. The expenses of his funeral were about 85 florins. 
The sum of 17,000 florins has now been subscribed by his admirers 
for a monument. Poor Schubert—originator almost of the Lied— 
if some of the charity lavished on his dust had been bestowed on 
his living presence, might not have died at thirty-two years 
of age, but have been an honor to Vienna to-day. The other day 
an autograph of John Milton was soid here for more than twice 
as much as the poet got for *‘ Paradise Lost.” As to Bunyan, 
antiquaries are just now (apropos of a projected railway’s devasta- 
tions) trying to find the house where he once lived near Holborn; 
they have not found it, but his prison is discoverable. To every 
generation the people of the earlier generations seem to have been 
as exceptionally stolid as their great men seem exceptionally 
great. To-day we point with pride to the millions greeting Gari- 
baldi—to Tennyson, Poet-Laureate and Lord of the Manor—and 
say if we had lived in those days Milton and the rest would have 
fared differently, not remembering that those generations had men 


day. But the question is, What Milton, Schubert, and other 
neglected geniuses and noblemen will the forthcoming generation 
pick out from this period and say, ‘‘ Those fools of 1864 could not 
see such a front and work as this!’ Well, it was a fine sight 
when Garibaldi, and the minstrel who sings the nobleness of 
Arthur’s court to the crowned heads of to-day, met together; and a 
good picture in Garibaldi planting the Wellingtonia gigantea near 
Tennyson’s “ castle,’’ with the glorious sweep of the sea for a back- 
ground. Fate does occasionally throw us a pretty flower over her 
high and grim garden walls. On yesterday Garibaldi planted a 
cedrus deodora in the garden of the Dowager Duchess of Suther- 
land; and, indeed, this is getting to be such a fashion that Gari- 
baldi, when he wishes to “‘ raise the wind” one of these days, will 
simply have to send John Bull his bill for landscape-gardening. 
Although Jean Paul, in his division of the domain of the world, 
has reserved for Germany the empire of the air, conceding England 
that of the seas, it would seem that Germany is to be allowed its 
portion only in a transcendental sense, and that ‘England is de- 
termined to conquer the domain of the air, physically at least. 
Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell have gone up again and again into 
the atmospheric ocean, and always returned with some secret cal- 
culated to indicate the navigability of it. Their last balloon 
ascent is quite notable in this respect. Contrary to the general 
impression that the atmosphere is moved this way cr that in a 
body, which would render the idea of systematic navigation 
almost hopeless, Mr. Glaisher reports having found atthe same ele- 
vation two distinct and opposite currents; so that two aerial ships 
might have gone in diametrically opposite directions. It would 
seem that the higher atmosphere, instead of being a pathless ocean 
has wind-rivers in fixed channels permeating it, a fact which had 
been partially ascertained concerning currents near the earth. 
Another important fact ascertained is that the atmosphere does 
not present a constantly decreasing temperature as we ascend ; but 
after decreasing to a certain height there comes, as it were, a warm 
polar sea, where it is warmer than in the proximity of the earth. 
So the thermometer affirmed; so attested a goat taken up in the 
balloon, which was shivering and in pain until an ultimate barrier 
of white cloud was passed, when it was comfortable and quiet— 
even to the height of 10,000 fect, the limit of this last ascent. It 
is at least proved that the atmosphere has distinct characteristics 
and qualities; and from this time we may expect to find it mapped 
out current by current and continent by continent. It is not diffi- 
cult to ascend, nor difficult to contrive propulsion: enough gas 
will also lift up boats in case of falling into the sea. It is plain, 
too, that accidents may be avoided by making every balloon of 
compartments, as iron steamers are made, so that if one bursts 
there may be enough others to keep up the ship. All that is needed 
is that trade should see enough probable result to all this to be in- 
terested in furnishing capital to those intelligent and adventurous 
enough to experiment in aeronautics. Were it once actually estab- 
lished that there is a regular current sweeping to Paris from London, 
and another returning, it could not be many years before ships 
able to navigate it would be afloat there. Until then the balloon 
will be a toy for public gardens, as electricity was before men knew 
how to harness it. There is no doubt that every year adds to our 
knowledge in this direction; and as Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell 
are prudent men, who have a way of coming down with whole 
bones and in ways of pleasaniness, we may hope to learn more of 
that great ocean at the bottom of which we live—the fishes of a 
larger sea—and which, according to Socrates, is all that lies be- 
tween us and beautiful continents and islands of ether where 
higher and happier intelligences dwell, and whither those of us 
who have in our spiritual forms enough virtue to make our specific 
gravity less than that of air shall ascend. 
That the English do not propose to slight Neptune in their 
conciliations of Calus may be judged from the fact that little 
steamers are now built to be taken apart and put together again 
for use in little lakes, estuaries, etc., in oriental and tropical ex- 
ploring expeditions. They are taken across great stretches of 
country on the backs of camels, then set up, to go puffing away in 
a manner astonishing to the natives and provocative of immense 
chattering from the apes and the parrots. One of these little 
steamers appeared the other day on the Dead Sea, and the Arabs 
were fearfully excited, having unanimously concluded that it was 
one of the demons known to reside at the bottom of that super- 
stition-haunted sea, whose rising to the surface indicated some 
fearful calamity at hand. Meantime, Young England sat on the 
deck, puffing a cigar, with his bottle of Bass’s ale beside him. 
As an instance of the sensitiveness of the political atmosphere 
of Europe, we have the following on dit: Lately, uneasiness was 
excited, which I am not sure did not have its effect on the exchange of 
every capital, at the rumor that the French embassador had been 
intrusted with a mission into Hungary of a kind which the state 
of the Austrian empire rendered doubly delicate and difficult. 
The embassador had certainly gone to Pesth; so much was cer- 
tain, and great speculation ensued. It now has turned out that 
the diplomatist at Pesth was traced to the shop of a leading*mil- 
liner in Pesth! And as the sole result of his visit the Empress of 
France has received the handsomest Hungarian costume that 
money could buy—a Magyar dress of violet velvet, with a ‘ sol- 
man,” a little Hungarian hat, and high-heeled boots, all laced 
with silver ! 

Mr. Henry Hall, F.R.G.S., has lately made a table of architec- 
; tural terms in eight languages—English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Dutch, Latin, and Greek. Of the 79 technological terms 
used in English I find that the Dutch have 9 wanting; they have 
no expression for Amphiprostyle, Antefixe, Apteral, Apophyge, 
Corona, Coussinet, Cyma Reversa, Diglyph, Engaged Column. 
The Latin lacks only 5—Engaged Column, Crosette, Coussinet, 
Clustered Column, Cartouche. The Greek lacks 17, to wit, 
Fresco, Fenestration, Facet. Extrados, Engaged Column, Dress- 
ings. Cyma Reversa, Crosette, Coussinet, Clustered Column, 
Cavetto, Cauliculi, Cartouche, Band, Archivolt, Antepagmentum, 








enough whom it thought as great as we do any hero or poet of our 


Antefixe. The German is richest in variety of distinct archi- 


ates the terms of all other languages. 

This allusion to architecture reminds me to mention that a fine 
lecture was lately given at the Architectural Museum of London, 
by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, on “Early Brickwork.’’ Britain, he 
said, was a Roman provinee 400 years; possessed a considerable 
measure of civilization, numerous walled towns, with houses, 
public buildings, temples. amphitheaters, connected by good roads 
and bridges; villas were scattered over the country. Saxon inva- 
sion swept over the land in successive waves, occupying 100 years, 
of whose history we know very little; but at the end we find villas 
destroyed, inhabitants of towns diminished, and whole quarters 
occupied by ruins. These ruins served the future builders as quar- 
ries of ready-prepared material. We find the materials of ruined 
Roman buildings worked into medieval buildings, and that medie- 
val builders imitated the style of the still existing buildings. The 
Romans made extensiveuse of brick, even when stone was procurable, 
for bonding courses and dressings. The lecturer then enumerated 
instances of portions of buildings in England built out of ancient 
Roman brick. Your correspondent saw recently at Carlisle much 
of this material—which is used not only in the Castle Keep (where 
Mary Queen of Scots was first imprisoned), but in the old Cathe- 
dral a'so, where the stony pagan hearts of the old bricks have 
been converted unto the Christian work of sustaining some of the 
finest stained window-work which I have seen in England. This 
old Roman brick was generally of a deep bright red, 104 inches by 
5} inches by 2 inches. The fashion of building with brick seems 
to have come into fashion about the time of Henry VJ. The 
absence of the best granite from England makes it a most import- 
ant material. There can be no doubt that good brick skillfully 
worked can be made to serve well for Gothic work. 

The great Sheffield flood washed and injured no fewer than 
4,000 houses. The total damage to property (exclusive of tenants’ 
and proprietors’ claims) is to the amount of $1,250,000. The 
relief fund amounted last week to $180,000. M.D.C. 











LITERARY SOCIETIES. 





CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


This society’s regular meeting was held April 19, W. L. New 
berry, Esq., President, in the chair. Among the collections for the 
month (numbering in all 1,422) were valuable contributions from 
the library and manuscripts of the late John Russell, LL.D., of 
Bluffdale, Illinois, and extensive statistical information of the 
several counties of Iowa. A beautiful bound volume was presented 
by Lieut. J. R. Jehnson, U.S.A., containing autographs of cap- 
tured ofiicers of the ‘‘C.S8. A.” at Johnson’s Island. An interesting 
and valuable paper, communicated by Mr. L. Proudfoot, of Chicago, 
was read at the meeting. It contained reminiscences of the Indian 
Treaty of 1832, by which the Pottowattomies ceded their rights to 
the lands in Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan, the same being derived 
from Mr. Gurdon 8. Hubbard, of Chicago, Indian interpreter when 
the treaty was negotiated. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
We have reteived the following note, which will explain itself: 
To THE EpiTors oF THE Round TaBLe: 
An article in your issue of April 23, entitled ‘ Coins,” attracts 
my attention, and seems to require some correction, since it would 
convey, by inference at least, a wrong impression, and also conflict 
with previous writings in your own paper. The uninformed reader 
of that article might reasonably infer that there had been no numis- 
matic society existing in New York until the formation of the 
‘New York Numismatic Society ;” to correct such an impression, 
I should first refer such a reader to your paper of March 26 and 
April 2, in both of which issues he will find, under the head of 
“« Literary Societies,” reports of the proceedings of the “ American 
Numismatic Society.” I should also request his attention to the 
pamphlet I herewith send you, which he would find entitled as fol- 
lows : ‘ Constitution and By-Laws of the American Numismatic 
Society. Adopted September, 1858. New York: T. W. Strong, 
Caloric Printer, 98 Nassau street. 1858.” , 

The American Numismatic Society was organized in 1857, and 
grew rapidly to be a useful and flourishing society, having extensive 
correspondence, and in a quiet way directing the tastes of very 
many individuals in various parts of the country in the path it was 
hewing out for itself. The outbreak of the rebellion, with- 
drawing men’s minds from the consideration of all minor subjects, 
operated unfavorably on this society, and its meetings were sus- 
pended until the past winter, when numismatic interest having re- 
vived (probably on account of the scarcity of specie), the 
society was reorganized, the surviving members came together, the 
old board of officers resigned, a new one was elected, and every 
effort made to again draw this organization into its former sphere 
of usefulness. The cabinet of coins was overhauled and found to 
contain about one thousand specimens, many of them rare and val- 
uable, while the library comprised about one hundred and fifty vol- 
umes on numismatic subjects. y 

New members began rapidly to offer their names, donations com- 
menced to flow in, the ladies’ reading-room of the society library 
was engaged for the semi-monthly meetings of the society, and, I 
am glad to say, we are in a most sound and healthy condition, and 
entirely unwilling to have our ancient and hard-earned honors 
snatched from us by any new aspirant for numismatic fame. 

Your obedient servant, 
Frank H. Norton, 
President American Numismatic Society. 
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DEVOTED TO 
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CONTENTS FOR MAY : 


Agricultural and Industrial Col leges. 
Primary Instruction, 
A Letter from Zekiel Stebbins. 
Triumph of Mind. 
The World of Imagination. 
The Movement in regard to Physical Education. 
Strengthen the Mind’s Productive Powers. 
History of Schools in New York City. 
The War and Education, 
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Original Identity. 
Matthews’ Last Joke. 
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The Rip Van Winkles of our Race. 
Baby Students. 
LiteRARY NOTICES. 


The Publishers of the ‘‘ American Educational Monthly” 
have in preparation, and will present in an early num- 
ber, a paper upon ‘‘ Speke and his Geographical Discov- 
eries.” It will be illustrated with a portrait of Captain 
Speke, the famous African explorer. 

Every number of this monthly will contain articles to 
interest every educated man and woman in America. 


New York : 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
No. 130 Grand street (near Broadway). 
Boston ; 

FRED’K A. BROWN & CO., 

No, 1 Cornhill. 

Philadelphia : 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
No. 25 N. Fourth street. 


The AMERICAN NEWS CO., No. 121 Nassau street, 
N. Y., General Agents for the Trade, 


QTORY OF THE NEW PRIEST 
IN 
CONCEPTION 
BY 
REV. ROBERT LOWELL, 


With Illustrations by Dartey. A New Edition in One 
Volume, 


BAY. 





Ps See oo $l 75. 


From the North American Review. 

‘This tale challenges our admiration on many grounds, 
either of which would merit for it a foremost place among 
works of its class. Its scene is laid in Newfoundland—to 
most of us an unknown region—and presenting, as is now 
evinced, unsurpassed materials whether for the descrip- 
tion of nature or the delineation of rare and piquant types 
of humanity. 4 

‘* The pages before us abound in pictures of terraqueous 
scenery, each a poem by itself, such as could have been 
written only by one who had the eye and word-wealth of 
atrue poet. . . . There are several characters of sin- 
gular beauty, The New Priest himself is thoroughly 
noble, loyal to his convictions, full of honor and self-sacri- 
fice. 
“« Skipper George has hardly his equal in fictitious lit- 
erature. . . . His daughter . - . unites to all 
that is beautiful in her father an unstudied, maidenly 
grace, native delicacy, and spontaneous intuition as to all 
that belongs to the higher nature. The tale is one of un- 
flagging interest, and the several stages of its develop- 
ment are managed with exquisite artistic skill. . . . 

*“We would qualify our praise, were there anything 
that claims its abatement ; but either there is no material 
for an unfavorable criticism, or what is very much the 
same thing, the author gains such hold upon his readers 
as to disarm the critical judgment.” 

POEMS. 
BY THE REV. ROBERT LOWELL. 
An Entirely New Edition, with many New Pieces. 
fine paper, vellum cloth, gilt top, $1. 

The many admirers of Mr. Lowell will be glad to wel- 
come the familiar old friends, which they have so often 
enjoyed, in company'with the many new ones which so 
agreeably enlarge the circle. 

The London Athenzum says : 

“Asa writer of powerful verses he merits commenda- 
tory recognition in these columns, Some of the devo- 
tional poems are very beautiful and appropriate—com- 
pound proper of real living blood and unquestionably 
pure Helicon.” 


IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
BY THOMAS A KEMPIS, 


A New and Very Beautiful 16mo Edition, reprinted exact 
from the last Oxford Edition, with border in red. 
Beveled boards, red edges, $1 50. 

“It isan exact reprint of the Oxford edition, while its 
price is very much less. A good American edition of this 
celebrated work, the most celebrated perhaps of all works 
of practical piety, has long been needed. Every house- 
hold in the land would be better by having a copy of this 
book in their house.”—Boston Evening Transcripte 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of advertised 
price. 





16mo, 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 106 Washington street, Boston. 


wit BE PUBLISHED MAY 5. 


A CAPITAL NEW NOVEL, 
WOODBURN, 
A’ NOVEL BY 
ROSA VERTNER JEFFREY, 
Author of 
POEMS BY ROSA. 


l vol, 12mo. Price $1 50. 


From the Louisville Journal. 


** A novel entitled ‘ Woodburn,’ by Mrs. Rosa Vertner 
Jeffrey—who, under the nom de plume of ‘Rosa,’ has 
achieved so bright a reputation as a poetess—is forth- 
coming from the press of Sheldon & Co., New York. Her 
legion of admirers feela world of curiosity respecting 
the book, but no solicitude ; they confide implicitly, as 
well they may, in her rare and beautiful powers. We 
predict for ‘ Woodburn’ a very rapid and extensive sale.” 


Just Published : 


A BRILLIANT NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


DANGERFIELD’S REST; 


OR, BEFORE THE STORM. 


A NOVEL OF AMERICAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 


1 vol, large 12mo,. Price $1 50. 


Read what the Press says of it : 


. From the Boston Post. 

“‘ We cordially commend it as an able illustration of 
the American life and manners it professes to represent. 
The characters are boldly and skillfully drawn, and the 
vices and follies of our social and political system are 
lashed with no sparing hand, The book is destined to ex- 
ert a marked influence.” 


From the Evening Journal, Albany. 

“The interest turns upon events which happened just 
previous to, and were in some manner the forerunners of 
the Rebellion. There is a good deal of adroitness in the 
construction of the story, and a good deal of skill in the 
sketching of characters. We are much mistaken if 
‘Dangerfield’s Rest ’ does not attain a wide popularity.” 


From the Times, Troy. 
“The story is written with great preciseness, and con- 
tains many ‘startling situations.’ The characters are 
admirably delineated, the minor details sketched with 
tact and ability, and the plot developed in a fascinating 
and satisfactory manner.” 


SHELDON & CO., 
No. 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


66 PRADE SALE” ROOMS, 





NO. 498 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


GEO. A. LEAVITT, AUCTIONEER. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 
And following days, at seven o’clock, P. M., precisely. 


We beg to announce that on the above day we shall 
commence the sale of the 


CHOICE PRIVATE LIBRARY 


OF 
W. ELLIOT WOODWARD, ESQ., of Roxbury, Mass., 


Comprising many fine and scarce American and English 
books in elegant bindings ; also rich in Illustrated Books, 
Pickering’s publications, local American History, Crimi- 
nal Trials, etc , etc. Catalogues ready. 


ON 
TUESDAY, MAY 17, 


And following days, at five o’clock, P. M., each day, 
We shall sell MR. WOODWARD’S celebrated collection 
of 
AMERICAN COINS. 

This magnificent collection, THE FINEST IN THE 
WORLD, was formed by John F. Macoy, Esq., of this 
city, and is perfectly well known to all American Numis- 
matists. Catalogues ready, and may be had by coin col- 
lectors—price 25 cents, 


WEDNESDAY, 


25, 


MAY 
and following days, 

IMPORTANT SALE OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 
PUBLICATIONS OF 


MR. HENRY G. BOHN, 


Nos. 4, 5, and 6 York street, Covent Garden, London, 


IN QUANTITIES. 


MONDAY, MAY 30, 


and following days throughout the week, 
One of the most valuable Private Libraries ever col- 
lected. 
J. E. COOLEY, 
No, 498 Broadway, N. Y. 
(> Libraries catalogued and sold. 
PrANts AND SEEDS PREPAID 


by mail, in great variety. Price list now ready. 
B. M. WATSON, 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


i. 
THE FEDERALIST, 


AS REVISED AND CORRECTED BY 
MADISON & HAMILTON. 


Just published, an entirely new edition of Tar Frper- 
ALIST, printed from the texts revised and corrected by 
James Madison and Alexander Hamilton. Including also 
‘‘The Continentalist,” and other papers by Hamilton. 
Edited, with a Historical Notice of the formation of the 
Constitution and of the origin and authorship of the re- 
spective numbers of the Federalist, by Joun C. Hamiron, 
Author of the ‘‘ History of the Republic of the United 
States,” and Editor for Congress of ‘‘ The Works of Ham- 
{lton.” In 1 vol. 8vo. 

It. 
HAMILTON’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
New Edition. 
The History of the Republic of the United States of America, 
as traced in the Writings of Alexander Hamilton. By 
his son, JoHn C, Hami.ton. In 7 vols. 8vo. 


Vol. VII. now first published : uniform with a new edi- 
tion of the preceding vols. 

The seventh volume, embracing the periods of the ad- 
ministration of John Adams and part of that of Jefferson, 
has at this time much interest, as a development by Ham- 
ilton of the origin of the existing rebellion, with monitory 
suggestions for its prevention. It closes with the death 
of Hamilton. 

It. 


SCRIBNER’S LAW OF DOWER. 


A Treatise on the Law of Dower, embracing the Common 
Law and the Statutory Provisions and Judicial Deci- 
sions of England and the several United States upon that 
subject. By Cuartes H. Scripner, Attorney at Law. 
In 2 vols. 8 vo. (Vol. I. now ready.) 


Iv. 

WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employ- 
ments, Government, and Authorities of Schools, By 
James Pye WickERSHAM, A.M., Principal of the Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 12mo. 
$1 25. 

From the Literary Gazette. 

‘*No one can read a page of the volume without receiv- 
ing the impression that it is the offspring of earnest devo- 
tion to the highest interests of Education, viewed as an 
art based upon the observation of facts and the apprehen- 
sion of principles. Its perusal by teachers, school officers, 
and parents will effect a great deal of good, and the author 
should by all means give us the additional volumes which 
he intimates are in preparation. He has entered upon a 
good field in the department of Literature, and he is ad- 
mirably calculated to till it.” 


v. 
»- MAYHEW’S HORSE MANAGEMENT. 


The Illustrated Horse Management, containing descrip 
tive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, 
Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of the 
situation, nature, and value of the various points; to- 
gether with Comments on Grooms, Dealers, Breeders, 
Breakers, and Trainers ; also on Carriages and Harness. 
Embellished with more than 400 engravings from origi- 
nal designs made expressly for this work. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S.,, author of ‘‘ The Illustrated Horse 
Doctor” and other works, 1 vol. 8vo. 

vI. 
MAYHEW’S HORSE DOCTOR, 
New Edition. 

The Illustrated Horse Doctor ; with more than 400 pictor- 
ial representations of the various diseases to which the 
equine race is subjected ; together with the latest mode 
of treatment, and all the requisite prescriptions written 
in plain English, By Epw. Maruew, M.R.C.V.S. 
vol, 8vo. 

From the London Globe. 

“Every gentleman who possesses or cares for Horses 
would do well to keep this book in his house. Mr. May- 
hew’s treatment of the worst diseases to which horses are 
liable is very clearly laid down, and the method of keeping 


horses well and to a prolonged old age is that of nature, 
of common-sense.” 


vil. 
KIRK’S CHARLES THE BOLD. 


History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. By 
Joun Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 8vo. Muslin, uncut, on 
white paper, $3 per vol; half morocco, with vellum 
cloth sides and gilt top, on tinted laid paper, $3 50. 


The Atlantic Monthly says :— 

“We have no hesitation in assigning to Mr. Kirk’s most 
fascinating narrative a place with the great achievements 
of genius in the department he has chosen to fill. His 
advent among historians will be welcomed the world over.” 


Vill. 
CHAUVENET’S ASTRONOMY. 


A Manual of Spherical and Practical Astronomy ; embrac 
ing the General Problem of Spherical Astronomy, its 
special applications to Nautical Astronomy, and the 
Theory and Use of Fixed and Portable Astronomical 
Instruments. With an Appendix on the ‘‘ Method of 
Least Squares.” Illustrated by engravings on wood and 
steel. Second edition, revised and corrected. By Win- 
LIAM CHAUVENET, Professor of Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy in Washington University, St. Louis. 2 vols, 
royal 8vo, $10. 

Ix. 
COPPEE’S COURTS-MARTIAL. 


The Field Manual of Courts-Martial ; comprising the exact 
forms of proceeding, and the duties of all persons con- 
nected with military tribunals in any capacity. To 
which are added, the modes of procedure in Courts of 
Inquiry, Military Commissions, Retiring Boards, Boards 
of Survey, and Councils of Administration. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. By Capt. Henry Coppes 
18mo, 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Nos, 715 and 717 Market st., Philadelphia. 
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THE ECLECTIC MONTHLY FOR MAY 


is embellished with two fine Portraits of these famous 
men. 


3. Fvery intelligent family should have the ‘* Eclectic” 
on their literary dinner-table for use, with its rich viands 
and affluence of thought. 


2. For it is the best Magazine published, both of Liter- 
ature and Art. 


Pi It is the cream of the Foreign Quarterlies and Maga- 
zines. 


4. It has a variety of splendid] Portrait Embelligh- 
ments, 


5. Two splendid Premium Parlor Engravings, ‘“ Return 
from Market” and ‘‘ Filial Affection,” engraved by John 
Sartain, are given and sent by mail, post-paid, to every 
new subscriber who pays a year in advance, $5, which 
embraces 12 numbers, and makes three fine volumes a 

ear, with Title-Pages and Indexes. Now isa good time 
0 subscribe. 
Address 


W. H. BIDWELL, 


No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 


COPIES SOLD IN ONE 


WEEK! 





10,000 


THE NATIONAL ALMANAC 


AND 
ANNUAL RECORD FOR 1864, 


Containing Recent, Reliable, and Ample Statistics relating 
to the United States, each Separate State, and all 
Foreign Countries. 


It is an Encyclopedia of Useful and Interesting Infor- 
mation, and is indispensable to all who read or think, 

12mo, 650 pages, price, in paper, $1 25; in muslin, 
$1 50, 

Sent free by mail. 

Address 


Canvassers and Agents wanted, 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, 
PUBLISHER, 
Nos, 628 and 630 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


For sale by Booksellers and News Agents everywhere, 


QHAKESPEARE ! 





SHAKESPEARE ! 


THE LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 


* * 487 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 487 * + 


Offer the following unrivaled editions of the complete 
works of the Bard of Avon, whose name and fame 


NATIONS NOW JOIN TO CELEBRATE, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 


Revised from the original editions, with historical intro- 
duction and notes, explanatory and critical; a life of the 
Poet, with essay, etc., etc. Edited by 


J. 0. HALLIWELL, 
And other Eminent Commentators, 


Illustrated with 80 Steel Portraits of Eminent Shake- 
speareans in character, from original daguerreotypes, 


Imp, 8vo, 3 volumes, superb full morocco, $24; half-mor- 
occo, antique, $19; cloth, in 6 vols., $14; wit 
doubtful plays and 25 additional steel plates 
making 4 vols., above styles, $33 50, z 
$25, and $20 respectively. 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


Revised from the Original Editions, with historical intro- 
ductions, notes explanatory and critical, a life of the Poet. 
and an essay on his genius. Edited by “ 


BARRY CORNWALL. 
Illustrated by KENNY MEADOWS, with over 1,000 


Engravings on Wood and Steel, 


Imp, 8vo, 3 vols., elegant mor. antique and 
half-mor, ant., $19; cloth, in 6 vols., $ 


THE FAMILY SHAKESPEARE ; 
Adapted for family reading, from the original t - 
out in the least affecting its excellence, Deautifully flies. 
trated with numerous engravings on steel, 
By THOMAS BOWDLEAR, Esg., F.R.S., F.S.A., ete, 

1 vol., 870 pages. Cloth and Gold, $3. 
SHAKESPEARE HEROINES, 
Comprising the principal Female Characters in the 
PLAYS OF THE GREAT POET, 


Engraved in the highest style of art, from drawings by 
eminent Artists, with letter-press extracts 


- $25 ; 
4, 


FROM THE TEXT; IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 
And critical essays on each of the characters. 
RF ELEGANT MOROCC®, 15 DOLLARS, oy 
Half morocco, antique, $12 50; or in sheets, $8, 
ALSO TWO COPIES 
¢ 


Of Artists’ Proofs of Shakespearean Portraits, over 120 in 
number, exquisitely engraved on steel. from daguerreo- 
types of the living originals, and printed on large paper 
being the only copies not sold, : 

Magnificently bound in full morocco antique. 

PRIcE ONLY 100 DoLiars EACH. 
N. B.—All orders must be addressed to the undersi 

at the Company’s Retail Warerooms, > 

No. 487 Broadway, New York, No, 487. 

E. A, BROWN, Managing Agent. 
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NEW 
G .—1863.—B. *¢ F[UBBEL & C0.’'S BALL, BLACK & CO., ])ON'T FAIL TO READ THIS. 
GOLDEN BITTERS. COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! ST 
We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers Nos. 565 ann 567 BROADWAY, 
to the Golden Bitters prepared by Hubbel & Co., of Hud- 
son, New York. oe _ —_ — ntly THE 
brought into the market, have acqui @ mar le : 
New York, Arru 18, 1864. of public favor, which must soon create for them a very COR. OF PRINCE STREET, LIT’ 
general demand all over the country. They ove composea EAST INDIA COFFEE CoO., 
Beat 3 of the gentian root, calisaya bark, sassafras, calamus, an: 
We respectfully invite your toend other of the best approved vegetable remedies, preserved Manufacturers of 
tion of the justly celebrated and reliable remedy for | 2 Jamaica rum ; and, aside from their conceded excel- No. 154 Reape sz. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
saticd y lence as a remedy for dyspepsia, i = works ne £2. Vn eal eaboed cieatiin einen THE | 
. debility, are led as a pl t and invigorating o Key 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Debility, and Prostration. The beverage, encouraging © healthfal appetite, and impart- RICH JEWELRY oon 
: ing buoyancy to the body. We feel perfectly safe in ’ 
Proprietors are proud to acknowledge the unparalleled recommending them, not only for their purity, but for AND KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
ies.” 
success which has attended the sale of their vaiuable pre- thelr remarkable remedial qeetities. SILVER WARE we 
paration, known in nearly every portion of the civilized IMPORTANT. : KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE With 
world ag Che “READ AND YOU WILL KNOW.” cand has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and {s 4 vols, 12: 
ut the price ; and also that 
The Albany Atlas and Argus and other rs thus refer 
to their merits : st _— WATCHES KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
‘*GoLpEen Brrrers.—These Bitters are being used by al- has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
most every one. We have taken them ourselves, and have OF ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
“GOLDEN BITTERS.” found them quite palatable, and have assisted our diges- steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per : 
tion materially. We would recommend them to our read- PARISIAN BRONZES, cent. a This ed 
ers as a safe and reliable tonic. In S45". general KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE edited by 
debility, etc., they are said tobeexcellent. Messrs. Corn- is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 1822, It 
mens wall & Jehnsen are the Wosiin ton agents.” —Daily Con- CLOCKS, tious. ‘Ihe weak and infirm may use it at all times with peared it 
stitutional Union, Marc > . impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who ha: 1 than any 
, . ‘* A SPLENDID Tonic.—There are but few complaints to _— use an for fifi feb $s not been able to 
4 8 any coffee for fifteen years, can use self, 
We risk nothing when we term them a valuable pre- | which human flesh is heir to more distressing to the patient nee 
ane snot . than dyspepsia or heartburn, and hence the pte MANTEL ORNAMENTS. KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE i. ne . 
paration, for they are one of the few articles of the present | who can readily relieve these painful sensations is entit . e muc 
to our everlasting gratitude. In this category we must SPECIALTIES IN on Soe a em Pg injury, it being wow oa A free The N 
day which are not a humbug ; and we are willing and able | place Messrs. Hubbel & Co., whose celebrated Golden Bit- 3 ~ a ° ose properties that produce nervous excitement. FP 
ters are rapidly diminishing the plai referred to, bs 
to satisfy any person or persons who will call upon us, | and restoring health and vigor to th i ds of d ili ed CABINETS, PEDESTALS, AND MOSAIC ame t — ht nda = ep on gee well as ¢ 
frames, who ere this might otherwise have been borne to 4] . . 3 . » Du- it was C 
that the celebrated ‘‘Golden Bitters” are a genuine bona | an early grave. TABLES, Evc. tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as a. 2 
‘ “To those of our readers and their friends who desire KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. ero. 
fide hygienic article. It is the wish of the proprietors | an agreeable yet effective tonic, we commend Hubbel’s RICH ASSORTMENT OF naa attached " - now bee 
Golden Bitters.’’—N, J. Record. a r advise my patients to drink it universally, even those any En 
that the virtue of the article be tested before condemning. to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” we or 
Hq v ir = ‘4 T ~ 
A decision of their merits by any one who has tried them aa” ‘‘ Elsewhere will be found an advertisement of an CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- sntuaitad 
article which has recently fp oy vy! ayo — ARY says: ‘I direct all the patients of our Institution Spanish 
is worth @ million of purchased bogus testimonials, Sa War Gees Celene Teck Aitaane Goer aoe EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF touse exclusively tire 
plaint, sea sickness, or jaundice, these Bitters are war- yi a KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
ranted a prompt restorative ; while for —S; = of MODERN OIL PAINTINGS and would not be without it on any account.” SPA 
appetite or bodily vigor, their efficacy is unrivaled. Com- 7 f 
me 4 of the gentian root, calisaya bark, sassafras, cala- see Pew os hen ded TS Ses yond ne » a THE 
FOR CREATING A HEAL THY APPETITE | mus, and other of the best approved vegetable remedies, o if ’ > » say: a 
Poe ‘ preserved in Jamaica rum, the Bitters are pure and invigo- KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE duc 
rating. Other puffed-up nostrums are bogus, like Chase’s MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS IN EUROPE. Ree in Fi 
Gold Certificates : while Hubbel’s Golden Bitters are un- senen — by Ae cp od be. oe, -_ find = oran 
chased gold, without alloy.”—irish American, April 26 Every Politeness shown to Visitors. 2 0% jy 4 ac oF ROTVOUN Efe: ion, as in ‘i 
they are invaluable, and are unequaled as Tonic. They | 1864.” | — and { cordially recommend 1s to all clergymse cod’ thet? hs 
are mild in their action, and operate by giving vigor and | ‘‘HupseL&Co.’s Gousen Brevsns.—No mealcine of mod- JESTABLISHED, 1821. families.” KEN1’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
ern times has met with a success superior to that o e S EAST TD 
tem—neot by any change they produce | Golden Bitters of Messrs. Hubbel & Co. They have rapid- - is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, Bisho; 
strength to the system y any g yP "| ly attained wide and well-deserved celebrity ; and are at WILLIAM GALE & SON, Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
in the solids, but through the medium of the living prin- | once the purest and the most efficacious medicine | their professional men in the country. 
. kind, They are composed of the gentian root, calamus, sh steals . 
ciple. cabisaya bark, etc., etc., all the ingredients being vegetable BARUFACTURSRS OF Beware oF CounterFeits! HOO] 
. remedies preserved inrum. For those most distressing, 7 
and yet BP plaints—nervous debility, heartburn, STERLING SILVER WARE, and be sure that the packages are labeled Sco 
and worst and most common, alas, of all, dyspepsia—the , 
THEY ARE PURELY VEGETABLE, Golden Bitters act almost as a specific, while they are not ie siiiamioaiies na KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 
only remedial, but delightful, serving as an agreeable AND DEALERS 1 CAM 
tonic drink, as well as a capital medicine. The demand . " ‘ 
for the Goiden Bitters has been something astonishing, PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. No. 154 Reape st., New York, I 
being composed of Gentian Root, Calamus, Sassafras, and | and is a proof, and the best proof of their really wonder- N 
ful merits.”—New York Daily News. - No. 487 BROADWAY, Corner of Broome street, Sp = are ~ counterfeits afloat under the name 
many other remedial agents of the Vegetable world, all é < : js yenuine ast India Coffee, Original East India 
: ‘* G,-1863,.-B.—We always take pleasure in calling the New York. eoertigy etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un- 
preserved in Jamaica Rum and Sherry Wine. attention of our readers to every meritorious article in’ 1 ee a Se 
brought before us, and in this instance we desire to men- ie wd , 80, . 
tion Hubbel & Co.’s Golden Bitters, Having tried them, QTANDARD reed vy rocers and Large Consumers, Sold by Grocers gen- Ll 
we can unhesitatingly r d them as a superior Ny: f / 
tonic, and excellent remedy for dyspepsia and general AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES. e —— in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H. 
—e ° g, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J, Thompson 
AS A BEVERAGE debility. They are manufactured at Hudson, N. Y. No, 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers general] e 
r 4 Central Depot, No. 55 Hudson street, New York.” —Brook- AT aah - = a y “Grocers ge y- LIBRA 
) Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited ! 
lyn Programme, April 4, 1864, whom a liberal discount will be made. : Pe 
PHELAN & COLLENDER’S aon 
y the most wholesome, invigorating, and palatable “Tue Gotpen Birters.—Messrs. George C. Hubbel & 
es = . “ / Co., of Hudson, have done the public excellent service by iia : D E M O R E Ss T R Ss N. Y. ILLUS- er 
stimulant ever offered to the public. And the fact of their | the introdugtion of a stimulant that, unlike the Plantation MANUFACTORY, TRATED NEWS.—Graphic May-Day Scenes in ti 
Bitters. gives a tone to the system, from which there is no Central Park, Moving in New York, and Scenes in Older 
being prepared chemically and scientifically, precludes the | unhealthy reaction. Dyspeptics and other invalids re- Nos. 63, 65, 67, anv 69 CROSBY STREET Time, Fulton Market Scenes, Uncle Sam’s Soldiers’ Ex- The 
quiring a healthy tonic will derive positive benefit from press, Fashions by Mme. Demorest, New Music, with teen 
possibility of a bitter, unpl t taste, to Bitters od use. ol whe its “wer ig a ed . “9 NEAR SPRING STREET, Spicy, Political, and Literary Matter. Do not fail to see — 
express Co.’s Building.”—-N. Y. Courier, Saturday, this week’s valuable No. Price 10 cents. Sold ) 
generally offered for sale. We especially recommend them March 6, 1864. | Will be found a larger stock of Billiard Tables, Balls, | where. Mailed free on soneigt so BA io edie 0 
< A Cues, and everything connected with Billiards, than in | street. Thi 
to Ladies, and particularly to those suffering from “We invite the otention som wratons t the adver. any other establishment in the world. The best mate- | 7 wart 
Sones & See th te pansectle enraged rials are exclusively used, and the workmanship is of the RESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. or, 
column, The superior medicai qualities of these Bitters : it int 
are spoken of in the highest terms by those who have had | most skillful character. Purchasers can rely on getting ro sbi oti yon pee hand: 
occasion to use them. They are composed of the purest | perfect and reliable goods at thisestablishment. Phelan’s peeves P r » Ry Coens 8 oe withi 
cRe ; : < 4 “ . : . what they require, will receive the same by return of mail. 
DEBILITY, WEAKNESS, AND PROSTRA- Seabe cuss commented Uiaicaen air anh memeas - the celebrated Combination Cushions are manufactured and | with the lowest possible prices annexed for cash. Car- | ae 
TION whole system. Persons suffering from Dyspepsia, De- | for sale only by PHELAN & COLLENDER, who guar- | riage paid to Boston and New York. Seeds prepaid by editic 
‘ bility, Weakness, etc., will find it to their benefit to give | antee all Cushions and Tables sold by them. mail, : B. M. WATSON, conte 
the Bitters a fair trial. They are not only pleasant to | --—— —_ Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
the taste, but also impart a sweet odor to the breath, and B BYNNER eee 
may be taken at any time, without regard to diet or time T . avi ’ NX TEINWAY Tay 
Half a wine glass of these “‘ Bitters” three or four times | of day, They are for sale by all respectable druggists, ° be} & SONS 
grocers, hotels, and restaurants. Read the advertise- KR k 
a day wil! produce a remarkable healthy change in per- ment.” —Saugerties Gazette, Importer and Dealer in .. 
GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS ’ 
sons greatly debilitated. “GoLpEn Brrrers.—Among the almost innumerable WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
The “Golden Bitters” have been tried and not found | Catalogue of tonics introduced to the public from time to Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this 
time, we consider the Golden Bitters, prepared by Messrs, * 
; bot- | Hubbel & Co., in every respect deserving of public confi- Also, Agent for the country, having received the first Prize Medal at the 
wanting. They are put up in our own patent quart dence, This tonic is composed of purely vegetable in- " World’s Exhibition in London, 1862, 
tles, and for sale by Druggists, Grocers, etc., throughout | STedients, preserved in the best Jamaica Rum ; and while AMERICAN WATCH The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are 
’ it is perfectly mse - mn a A is ae in its superior to all others is, that the firm is composed of fixe 
a’ . By it tly stimulati ualities it gi te : 
the world. Each bottle bears a facsimile of the sig e a ane hg ee Sueliber sepatthe, iaviomretes oa In superior styles and quality of Cases. practical piaxo-forte makers (father and four sons), who 
of Hubbel & Co gives vivacity to the ae. and is a — a dys- invent all their own improvements, and under whose 
, vepsia, liver complaint, nervous debility, etc., etc. | Orders, large or small, promptly and faithfully attended. a 
Where the system requires a tonic, our best physicians » largeo » Promp' y ac personal supervision every part of the instrument is x 
recommend these Bitters, because they know, from an . a : manufactured. ore 
analysis of the mtabars, ones —-~ nothing te No, 175 BROADWAY, Warerooms No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, a pric 
n y . slightest degree deleterious, ey are the safest an st . » “ se 
GEO. C. HUBBEL & CO., that can be used.”—N. Y. Programme, April 26, 1864. New York. neal wrasse of Union Square, New York. 
Sole Proprietors, “Honnni's Goxpes Herans Those who ae inwearch | (NHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS TO AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 1 


Central Depot, American Express Building, N. Y. 


New York, April 23, 1864. 
George C. Hubbel & Co, : 


Gentlemen : We have analyzed your Golden Bitters and 
find that its component parts entitle it to the notice of the 
Medical profession. Since our analysis, we have used it 
in our practice with very satisfactory results, and find it 
particularly well calculated to correct derangements of 
the Digestive Organs, such as dyspepsia, diarrhea, sick 


of a preparation that will invigorate and strengthen the 
system, will find the ‘Golden Bitters’ not alone a pleas- 
ant beverage but a health-giving appetizer. Sufferers 
from dyspepsia and kindred complaints often inquire in 
vain for a remedy that shall be at once safe and effective. 
These * Bitters’ are strongly recommended because of their 
known freedom from impurities and drugs—the ingre- 
dients are simply pure vegetable bitters and Jamaica 
Rum,.”—J, Mossenaer, 


“To INvaLIps.—Those of our readers who are suffering 
from heartburn or general debility may safely conclude 
that it arises from dyspepsia, and at once seek to remedy 
the ailment by taking a bottle or two of Hubbel & Co,’s 
* Golden Bitters,’ which are celebrated as a cure for such 
complaints. They are a mild stimulant, and entirely free 
from the pernicious properties of many other bitters, Ad- 





FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
CONSISTING OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departments of Literature, 
History, Biography. Theolcgy, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anec- 
dotes and Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, 
Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, Natural History, 
Science, Early Printed Books, etc., etc,, all of which 
having been imported before the present appreciation 
of gold, increased duties, etc., are offered at about one- 
third less than the present rates of importation will ad- 


mit of, 
J. W. BOUTON, 








TREES AND SEED, AND TO CLUBS. My Whole 
sale Catalogue for 1864 isp »w ready. Carriage of pack- 
ages paid to Boston, Newpo t, and New York, 

. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. * 


‘W HEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
LOCK 





STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 





, colic, ete,, ete., and is a superior tonic for daily —= ead & Co., Hudson,*N. Y.”—Mrs. Hankin’s Importer of Rare and Standard Works, No. 805 BROADWAY. St 
headache: ie Gazette. No. 481 Broadway, New York, r \HE CULTIVATI OF HE M 
use in moderate quantities for aged persons, and also those “We particulart o t ia - I CRANBERRY ON T w) 
e icularly d the attention of our read- + } is much more easy and successful i 
of delicate constitutions. = ~ et justly Pa meg by om Bitters of George 0. T° EDITORS.—A GEN TLEMAN the common dry soil of private po rm 4 market gardens, at 
w 0., Hudson, New York. As a beverage they i New York P: or in field culture, than in the usual clumsy way in al 
are unequaled ; they invigorate, strengthen, and create a Connected with the New Yor f oe would like to bogs and meadows. The yield this season, in my ben & ce 
Yours, ete healthy appetite ; they will alleviate dyspepsia and over- | obtain a position as correspondent of a daily paper ‘in a | of culture, was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 

ours, etc., come the effects of dissipation, and for general feebleness | smaller city. Terms moderate. rections for cultivation, with price of Cranberry Plants P 

and languor they are considered to be the most reliable 


Drs. J. F. & T. S. NORBURY, 
No. 136 East Thirty-second street. 


remedy of the age. (See advertisements on first and 
fourth pages).”—Baltimore Railroad Advertiser, March 





14, 1864. 


Address R. W. A., 
Office of the Rounp Tani, 
No. 116 Nassau street, New York. 





and all other useful and ornamental Trees, Plants, and 
Shrubs, will be sent by mail. Plants prepaid by mail. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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NEw EDITIONS 
OF 


STANDARD WORKS 
LATELY PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, 
DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA. 
TRANSLATED BY MOTTEUX. 


With copious Notes and Life by John G, Lockhart. 


4 vols, 12mo. Printed on tinted paper, and bound in vel- 


lum cloth, gilt top. Price $5. 


This edition of Don Quixote is an exact reprint of that 
edited by Mr. Lockhart and published in Edinburgh in 
1822, It is not only superior to any that ever before ap- 
peared in England, but more plete and satisfactory 
than any one which exists in the literature of Spain her- 
self, 

The translation by Motteux is by far more spirited than 
the much older version of Shelton. 

The Notes by Lockhart furnish a complete “explanation 
of the numerous historical allusions in Don Quixote, as 
well as of the particular traits in romantic writing, which 
it was Cervantes’ purpose to ridicule in the person of his 
hero. Without having access to such information as has 
now been thrown together, it may be doubted whether 
any English reader has ever been able thoroughly to seize 
and command the meaning of Cervantes throughout his 
inimitable fiction. Metrical translations of the many old 
Spanish ballads quoted or alluded to by Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza have uniformly been inserted in the Notes. 





SPARKS’S AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Con- 
ducted by Hon. Janep Sparks. New Series. Complete 
in Fifteen Volumes, each volume containing a Portrait, 
ora neatly engraved Historical Sketch. 15 vols. 
Cloth, Price $15, 


12mo. 


GREEN AND GOLD SERIES. 
HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS. 2 Vous. 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 3 Vots. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 Vor. 


MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS 


Publish this Day : 


& 
TWO NEW EDITIONS OF THE 
LIFE OF WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 
BY GEORGE TICKNOR. 
Laprary Epttion, in octavo, uniform in size and finish 
with the standard edition of Prescott’s works, with 
Portrait, $3. 


Porviar Epition, in duodecimo, bound in muslin, and 
containing the entire letter-press of the larger edi- 
tion, with Portrait, $2. 


They have also on hand copies of the original 





ILtustratep Epition, printed in quarto form, on toned 
paper, illustrated and ornamented in the highest style 
of art, and elegantly bound in vellum cloth, $7 50, 
This admirable biography has been received with the 
warmest encomiums, both at home and abroad, In an- 
ewer to the general demand, the publishers now produce 
it in two cheaper editions. The Popular Edition forms a 
handsome 12mo volume, and is issued at a price falling 
within the means of all readers. The Library Edition is 
in octavo form, and is finished to match exactly with the 
library editions of Prescott’s works. Both of these new 
editions include the entire contents of the quarto, and 
contain also the portrait on steel, 


i. 


SERMONS. 


BY REV. FREDERICK W, ROBERTSON, A.M. 

Fifth Series. 1 vol. 12mo, uniform with the former 
volumes, $1 25. 

ui, 
POEMS. 
BY FREDERICK GODDARD TUCKERMAN. 

1 vol. 16mo, $1. 

** Rich in the materials of poetry.”—London Atheneum. 





g@ Either of the above works for sale at all bookstores. 
or sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of advertised 
price by the publishers, 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
No. 135 Washington street, Boston. 


JRUROPEAN MOSAIC. 
By HOWARD PAYSON ARNOLD. 





16mo, cloth, $1 50. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN &CO., 
No. 110 Washington street, Boston. 





PIANOS, MELODEONS, HARMO- 


NIUMS, Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, Piano 
Stools and Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Music 
Merchandise, and all kinds of musical instruments at 
wholesale and retail ; second-hand pianos and melodeons 
at great bargains; new Pianos and Melodeons to let, 
and rent allowed if purchased; monthly payments re- 
ceived for the same; Pianos tuned and repaired ; cash 
paid for second-hand Pianos and Melodeons. 

HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York, 





A CARD. 





Pastors and the Christian public are respectfully in- 
formed that I shall issue, on or before May 15, a new ar- 
rangement of “SONGS FOR SOCIAL AND PUBLIC 
WORSHIP,” with especial reference to evening services 
and social religious gatherings. It will contain nearly 
Two Hundred and Fifty Tunes—the very gems of excel- 
lence, now in the larger work—including a number of 
those tried and popular pieces, which are favorites at the 
prayer-meeting, in the Sunday-school, and around the 
family altar, together with over one hundred hymns not 
set to music, and especially adapted to seasons of deep re- 
igious interest. 

The work is under the editorial care of Rev. E. N. 
Kirk, D.D., of this city, whose name alone is a guaranty 
that the selection of hymns will be everything that is 
needed in the temples of God’s praise. This revised edi- 
tion of the Songs will be elegantly printed on fine paper, 
in large, clear type, and sold at seventy-five cents per 
copy. 

It will be portable in size, and contain in all about 
Five Hundred Hymns, and for purity and beauty of style, 
for wn of subjects and excellence of music, for con- 
venience of size and reference, and above all for adapta- 
tion to the service of God in song, it will, it is believed, 
stand far in advance of anything of the kind that can be 
found in the market. 

A copy will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
Please order one from the Publisher, and judge of its 
merits by a Critical and Careful examination. If the 
work does not fully meet the expectations of the party 
ordering it, the money will be refunded, together with 
postage on the same. 


HENRY HOYT, 
Sunday-School Publisher, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, 
First EDITION EXHAUSTED IN 


FIVE 





WEEKS. 


Now Ready, 
Seconp Epirion 
oF 
FAITH AND FANCY. 

BY 
JOHN SAVAGE, 
Author of ‘* Sybel: a Tragedy.” 
1 vol. 12mo, in handsome cloth, price 75 cents. 


It is with great pleasure the publisher announces the 
unequivocal success of Mr. Savage’s volume, a fact to 
which the sale of the first edition in so short a period after 
publication affords unusual and satisfactory evidence. A 
large number of the second edition is already ordered. 


JAMES B. KIRKER, Publisher, 
No. 599 Broadway (up-stairs). 
A T. STEWART & CO. 
. 
Have made Large Additions to their 
POPULAR STOCKS OF 
FANCY DRESS SILKS 
From $1 25 to $2 per Yard. 
Ar Unper Onn Prices. 


PosIrIVELY AND 


ORGANDIES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, 
MOZAMBIQUES, GRENADINES, 
BROCHE, HERNAUMS, Erc., Erc 

A part Purchased at the Recent Auction Sales, 
BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 
(CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS 


oF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 652 Broadway. 





The superiority of these instruments has of late been 
amply 4d ated by the voluntary testimony of the 
foremost artists of the day, who claim for them excel- 
lences of tone and workmanship hitherto unobtained by 
any other makers. 





Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New Scan 
Curckerina GRAND Prano-Fortes has severely tested 
their musical qualities, and resulted in establishing the 








justice of the very flattering estimation in which they are 
held. 


BoOwrveER’s 
SPIKENARD 





OINTMENT 


Is used with great effect for RHEUMATISM and its 
attendant affections, such as Stiffness of the Joints, Sore- 
ness of Bones, Lumbago, etc., Ulcers of the mouth, tongue, 
ete., and diseases having a tendency to assume a Cancer- 
ous form, 

But above all, its properties have been specially tested 
and found peculiarly and miraculously beneficial in the 
cure of PILES, from which so many are, and apparently, 
helplessly suffering ; in fact it was in the endeavor to 
obtain a remedy for this painful and too common disease, 
and for which all Ointments and Compounds hitherto 
invented or pretended to be invented, were useless, that 
the GRAND DISCOVERY of the true Spikenard of 
Antiquity was made. None now need suffer, when so 
simple and so efficacious a cure is within his gasp. 





M. H. BOWYER, Patentee, 
For sale at No. 476 Broadway, and all druggists. 











U. S. 10-40 BONDS. 





These Bonds are issued under the Act of Congress of 
March 8, 1864, which provides that in lieu of so much of 
the loan authorized by the Act of March 3, 1863, to which 
this is supplementary, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to borrow from time to time, on the credit of 
the United States, not exceeding 


TWO HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS, 


during the current fiscal year, and to prepare and issue 
therefor Coupon and Registered Bonds of the United 
States ; and all Bonds issued under this Act shall be 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 


by or under any State or Municipal Authority. 
Bonds are to be 


These 


REDEEMED IN COIN, 


at the pleasure of the Government, at any period not less 
than Ten nor more than Forty Years from their date, 
until tLeir redemption 


FIVE PERCENT. INTEREST WILL BE PAID 
IN COIN, 
on Bonds of not over One Hundred Dollars Annually, and 


on all other Bonds Semi-Annually. 


The interest is payable on the first days of March and 
September in each year, The Semi-Annual Coupons are 
payable at those dates, and the Annual Coupons on the 50 


and 100 Dollar Bonds are payable on the first of March. 


Subscribers will receive either Registered or Coupon 
Bonds, as they may prefer, j 


Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations of 
Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five 
Hundred Dollars ($590), One Thousand Dollars ($1,000), 
Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000), and Ten Thousand Dol- 
lars ($10,000) ; and Coupon Bonds of the denominations 
of Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500), and One Thousand Dollars 
($1,000), 


Subscribers to this loan will have the option of having 
their Bonds draw interest from March 1, by psying the 
accrued interest in coin—(or in United States notes, or the 
notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent. for 


premium), or receive them drawing interest from the date 
of subscription and deposit. 


The fact that these Bonds are exempt from municipal or 
state taxation enhances their value from one to three per 
cent. per annum, according to the rate of tax levies in 


various parts of the country. 


At the present rate of premium on gold they pay over 
eight per cent, interest in currency, and are of equal con- 


venience as a permanent or temporary investment. 
* 
It is believed that no securities offer so great induce- 


ments to lenders as the various descriptions of U. 8. 
Bonds. 


ability of private parties or stock companies or separate 


In all other forms of indebtedness, the faith or 


communities only is pledged for payment, while for the 
debts of the United States the whole property of the coun- 
try is holden to secure the payment of both principal and 
interest in coin. 

The Bonds may be subscribed for in sums from $50 up 
to any magnitude, on the same terms, and are thus made 
equally available to the smallest lender and the largest 
capitalist. They can be converted into money at any 
moment, and the holder will have the benefit of the 


interest, 


The fact that all auties on imports are payable in 
specie furnishes a fund for like payment of interest on all 
Government Bonds largely in excess of the wants of the 


treasury for this purpose. 


Upon the receipt of subscriptions a certificate of deposit 
therefor, in duplicate, will be issued, the original of which 
will be forwarded by the subscriber to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, at Washington, with a letter stating the 
kind (registered or coupon) and the denominations of 


bonds required, 


Upon the receipt of the original certificates at the Treas- 
ury Department, the bonds subscribed for will be trans- 


mitted to the subscribers respectively. 


Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of 
the United States at Washington, and the Assistant 
Treasurers at New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and 
by the 


Frast NATIONAL Baxk of New York, No, 4 Wall street. 


Second ad ” ‘ 23d st. & Broadway 
Fourta ‘“ e - * Pine street. 

Sixtu of “ “6 “ 6th av. & Broadway, 
TENTH "4s vs ** 240 Broadway, 


New York Excuanes Bank, 184 Greenwih Ft. 


NATIONAL 


and by all National Banks which are depositaries of 
public money. ll respectable banks and bankers 
throughout the country will furnish further information 
on application, and afford every facility to subscribers. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE (CO., 


No. 108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital - - - - - - $300,000 00 
Assets, April 1,1864 - - - - - 612,821 78 


This Company insures, at customary rates of premium, 
against all MARINE and INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 
2 b _— or FREIGHT ; also, against loss or damage by 
4 Premiums are paid in gold, Losses will be paid in 
gold, 

The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net Profits, with- 
out incurring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their op- 
tion, a liberal discount upon the premium, 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

SCRIP DIVIDEND declared Jan. 12, 1864, THIRTY- 
FIVE PER CENT. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 

EDWARD A, STANSBURY, 24 Vice-President, 
Joun C, Goopripe@k, Secretary. 





SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF INSURANCE, 


ASHINGTON INSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 172 Broapway (corner Maiden 
Lane). New York.—Cash Capital, $400,000; Assets, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1864, $582,000, 
Scrip Divipenp, 1861........... Redesscceasd 60 per cent. 
Sony DUC TOM io. i cide ce cccudeasi. 60 per cent, 
Scrip DIvipEnd, 1863,...........ceeeeceeees 60 per cent. 
The Policies entitled to participate receive 75 per cent. 
of net Profits. Insures Buildings, Mercandise, Furniture, 
Rents, Leases, against loss or damage by FIRE, and MA 
RINE RISKS on LAKES, RIVERS, andCANALS. 
GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
Wma. K. Lorurop, Secretary. 
Ws. A. Scott, Assistant-Secretary. 


[ MPORTANT 











TO ALL 


INVALIDS. 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


It is well known to the medical profession that IRON is 
the Vital Principle or Life Element of the blood, This is 
derived chiefiy from the food we eat; but if the food is 
not properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the 
necessary quantity of iron is not taken into the circula- 
tion, or becomes reduced, the whole system suffers. The 
bad blood will irritate the heart, will clog up the lungs, 
will stupefy the brain, will obstruct the liver, and will 
send its disease-producing elements to all parts of the 
system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to discase. 


The great value of 


IRON AS A MEDICINE 

is well known and acknowledged by all medical men. 
The difficulty has been to obtain such a preparation of it 
as will enter the circulation and assimilate at once with 
the blood. This point, says Dr, Hayes, Massachusetts 
State Cheinist, has been attained in the Peruvian Syrup, 
by combination in a way before unknown, 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 

is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 
a New Discovery in Meprctrne, that strikes at the root of 


Disease by supplying the Blood with its Vital Principle or 
Life Element—Iron. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Fever and 
Ague, Loss of Energy, Low Spirits, 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Infuses Strength, Vigor, and new life into the system, and 
builds up an ‘Iron Constitution,” " 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Cures Chronic Diarrhea, Serofula, Boils, Scurvy, Loss of 
Constitutional Vigor, 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Cures Nervous Affections, Weaknesses, and all Diseases 
of the Kidneys and Bladder. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Is a Specific for all Diseases originating in a BAD STATE 
OF THE BLOOD, or accompanied by Debility or a Low 
State of the System, 


Pamphlets containing Certificates of Cures and Recom- 
mendations from some of the most eminent Physicians, 
p a eae and others, will be sent FREE to any ad- 
dress, 

We select a few of the names to show the character of 
the testimonials : 


JOHN E. WILLIAMS, ESQ., 
President of the Metropolitan Bank, New York. 


REV. ABEL STEVENS, 
Late Editor Christian Advocate and Journal, 


REV. P. CHURCH, 
Editor New York Chronicle, 


Rey. John Pierpont, 
Rev. Warren Burton, 
Rey, Arthur B. Fuller, 
Rev. Gurdon Robbins, 
Rey. Sylvanus Cobb, 
Rey, T. Starr King, 
Rey. Ephraim Nute, Jr., 
Rev. Joseph ff. Clinch, 
Rev. Henry Upham, A. A, Hayes, M.D., 
Rev. P. C. Headley, J.R. Chilton, M.D., 
Rev. John W. Olmstead, H. E. Kinney, M.D. 


Lewis Johnson, M.D., 
Roswell Kinney, M.D., 

8. K. Kendall, M.D, 

W. R. Chisholm, M.D., 
Francis Dana, M.D.. 
Jeremiah Stone, M.D., 
Jose Antonio Sanches, M.D., 
Abraham Wendell, M.D., 


Prepared by N. L. CLARK & CO. exclusively for 


J.P. DINSMORE, 


No. 491 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


[TREES AND PLANTS OF ALL 


kinds—Deciduous and Evergreen, Fruit and Orna- 
mental, in all sizes, at low rates. Purchasers should send 
for new Priced List for 1864, before purchasing elsewhere, 
Carriage paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 

“ B. M. WATSON, 








Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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New York, Aprit 18, 1864. 


We respectfully invite your attention to and considera- 
tion of the justly celebrated and reliable remedy for 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Debility, and Prostration. “The 
Proprietors are proud to acknowledge the unparalleled 
success which has attended the sale of their valuable pre- 
paration, known in nearly every portion of the civilized 
world ag the 


“GOLDEN BITTERS.”’ 


We risk nothing when we term them a valuable pre- 
paration, for they are one of the few articles of the present 
day which are not a humbug ; and we are willing and able 
to satisfy any person or persons who will call upon us, 
that the celebrated ‘‘Golden Bitters” are a genuine bona 
fide hygienic article. It is the wish of the proprietors 
that the virtue of the article be tested before condemning. 
A decision of their merits by any one who has tried them 





is worth a million of purchased bogus testi 


FOR CREATING A HEALTHY APPETITE 


hl 


and are led asa Tonic. They 





they are inval 
are mild in their action, and operate by giving vigor and 
strength to the system—not by any change they produce 
in the solids, but through the medium of the living prin- 


ciple. 
THEY ARE PURELY VEGETABLE, 
being composed of Gentian Root, Calamus, Sassafras, and 


many other remedial agents of the Vegetable world, all 


preserved in Jamaica Rum and Sherry Wine. 


AS A BEVERAGE, 


They are the most wholesome, invigorating, and palatable 


stimulant ever offered to the public. And the fact of their 


66 F{UBBEL & 0O.’S 


GOLDEN BITTERS. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to the Golden Bitters prepared by Hubbel & Co., of Hud- 
son, New York. These bitters, although only recently 
brought into the market, have acquired a marked degree 
of public favor, which must soon create for them a very 
general demand all overthe country. They are composed 
of the gentian root, calisaya bark, sassafras, calamus, and 
other of the best approved vegetable remedies, preserved 
in Jamaica rum ; and, aside from their conceded excel- 
lence as a remedy for dyspepsia, heartburn, and nervous 
debility, are unequaled as a pleasant and invigorating 
beverage, encouraging a healthful — and impart- 
ing buoyancy to the body. We feel perfectly safe in 
recommending them, not only for their purity, but for 
their remarkable remedial qualities.” 


IMPORTANT. 
“READ AND YOU WILL KNOW.” 


The Albany Atlas and Argus and other papers thus refer 
to their merits : 

“GoLpENn Brrrers.—These Bitters are being used by al- 
most every one. We have taken them ourselves, and have 
found them quite es and have assisted our diges- 
tion materially. e would recommend them to our read- 
ers as a safe and reliable tonic. In dyspepsia, general 
debility, etc., they are said tobe excellent. Messrs. Corn- 
wall & Johnson are the gg agents.” —Daily Con- 
stitutional Union, March 16, 1864, 


‘* A SpLeNpIp Tonic.—There are but few complaints to 
which human flesh is heir to more distressing to the patient 
than dyspepsia or heartburn, and hence the physician 
who can readily relieve these painful sensations is entitled 
to our everlasting gratitude. In this category we must 
place Messrs. Hubbel & Co., whose celebrated Golden Bit- 
ters are rapidly diminishing the complaints referred to, 
and restoring health and vigor to thousands of debilitated 
frames, who ere this might otherwise have been borne to 
an early grave. 

“*To those of our readers and their friends who desire 
an agreeable yet effective tonic, we commend Hubbel’s 
Golden Bitters.’’—N, J. Record. 


aa ‘Elsewhere will be found an advertisement of an 
article which has recently become vastly popular as the 
safest and best of tonics—‘ Hubbel & Co.’s Golden Bit- 
ters.’ For those suffering from dyspepsia, liver com- 
plaint, sea sickness, or jaundice, these Bitters are war- 
ranted a prompt restorative ; while for debility, loss of 
appetite or bodily vigor, their efficacy is unrivaled. Com- 
posed of the gentian root, calisaya bark, sassafras, cala- 
mus, and other of the best approved vegetable remedies, 
preserved in Jamaica rum, the Bitters are pure and invigo- 
rating. Other puffed-up nostrums are bogus, like Chase’s 
Gold Certificates : while Hubbel’s Golden Bitters are un- 
chased gold, without alloy.”—irish American, April 26 
864. 


“ Huppert. & Co.’s GoLpENn Bitrers.--No medicine of mod- 
ern times has met with a success superior to that of the 
Golden Bitters of Messrs. Hubbel & Co. They have rapid- 
ly attained wide and well-deserved celebrity ; and are at 
once the purest and the most efficacious medicine of their 
kind, They are composed of the gentian root, calamus, 
cabisaya bark, etc., etc., all the ingredients being vegetable 
remedies preserved in rum. For those most distressing, 
and yet common complaints—nervous debility, heartburn, 
and worst and most common, alas, of all, dyspepsia—the 
Golden Bitters act almost as a specific, while they are not 
only remedial, but delightful, serving as an agreeable 
tonic drink, as well as a capital medicine. The demand 
for the Golden Bitters has been something astonishing, 
and is a proof, and the best proof of their really wonder- 
ful merits.”—New York Daily News. 


“« G.-1863.-B.—We always take pleasure in calling the 
attention of our readers to every meritorious article 
brought before us, and in this instance we desire to men- 
tion Hubbel & Co.’s Golden Bitters, Having tried them, 
we can hesitatingly r d them as a superior 
tonic, and excellent remedy for dyspepsia and general 
debility. They are manufactured at Hudson, N. Y. 
Central Depot, No. 55 Hudson street, New York.” —Brook- 
lyn Programme, April 4, 1864. 





“Tue GoLpen Birrers.—Messrs. George C. Hubbel & 
Co., of Hudson, have done the public excellent service by 
the introdugtion of a stimulant that, unlike the Plantation 
Bitters. gives a tone to the system, from which there is no 

healthy ‘reaction. Dyspeptics and other invalids re- 








being prepared chemically and scientifically, precludes the 
possibility of a bitter, unpl to Bitters 





t taste, 
generally offered for sale. We especially recommend them 


to Ladies, and particularly to those suffering from 


DEBILITY, WEAKNESS, AND PROSTRA- 
TION. 


Half a wine glass of these “‘ Bitters” three or four times 
a day will produce a remarkable healthy change in per- 
sons greatly debilitated. 

The ‘‘Golden Bitters” have been tried and not found 
wanting. They are put up in our own patent quart bot- 
tles, and for sale by Druggists, Grocers, etc., throughout 
the world. Each bottle bears a facsimile of the signature 
of Hubbel & Co. 


GEO. C. HUBBEL & CO., 
Sole Proprietors, 


Central Depot, American Express Building, N. Y. 


New York, April 23, 1864. 
George C. Hubbel & Co, : 

Gentlemen : We have analyzed your Golden Bitters and 
find that its component parts entitle it to the notice of the 
Medical profession. Since our analysis, we have used it 
in our practice with very satisfactory results, and find it 
particularly well calculated to correct derangements of 
the Digestive Organs, such as dyspepsia, diarrhea, sick 
headache, colic, etc., etc., and is a superior tonic for daily 
use in moderate quantities for aged persons, and also those 
of delicate constitutions. 


Yours, etc., 
Drs. J. F. & T. 8S. NORBURY, 
No. 136 East Thirty-second street. 


quiring a healthy tonic will derive positive benefit from 
its use. The Depot for its sale in this city is the American 
Express Co.’s Building.”"—N. Y. Courier, Saturday, 
March 6, 1864. 


“We invite the attention of our readers to the adver- 
tisement of Hubbel & Co.’s Golden Bitters in another 
column. The superior medicai qualities of these Bitters 
are spoken of in the highest terms by those who have had 
occasion to use them. They are composed of the purest 
bitters found in the vegetable kingdom, and their opera- 
tion is very successful in giving vigor and strength to the 
whole system. Persons suffering from Dyspepsia, De- 
bility, Weakness, etc., will find it to their benefit to give 
the Bitters a fair trial. They are not only pleasant to 
the taste, but also impart a sweet odor to the breath, and 
may be taken at any time, without regard to diet or time 
of day. They are for sale by all respectable druggists, 
grocers, hotels, and restaurants. Read the advertise- 
ment.” —Saugerties Gazette. 


“‘GoLpEen Bitters.—Among the almost innumerable 
catalogue of tonics introduced to the public from time to 
time, we consider the Golden Bitters, prepared by Messrs. 
Hubbel & Co., in every respect deserving of public confi- 
dence. This tonic is composed of purely vegetable in- 
gredients, preserved in the best Jamaica Rum ; and while 
it is perfectly harmless in character, it is unfailing in its 
effects. By its gently stimulating qualities it gives tone 
to the stomach, creates a healthy appetite, invigorates and 
gives vivacity to the system, and is a sure remedy for dys- 

psia, liver complaint, nervous debility, ete., etc. 
Where the system requires a tonic, our best physicians 
recommend these Bitters, because they know, from an 
analysis of the mixture, that it contains nothing in the 
slightest degree deleterious. They are the safest and best 
that can be used.”—N. Y. Programme, April 26, 1864. 


“*Henper’s Gotpen Brrrers.—Those who are in search 
of a preparation that will invigorate and strengthen the 
system. will find the ‘Golden Bitters’ not alone a pleas- 
ant beverage but a health-giving appetizer. Sufferers 
from dyspepsia and kindred complaints often inquire in 
vain for a remedy that shall be at once safe and effective. 
These * Bitters’ are strongly recommended because of their 
known freedom from impurities and drugs—the ingre- 
dients are simply pure vegetable bitters and Jamaica 
Rum.”—J, Mossenaer, 


“To InvALIDs.—Those of our readers who are suffering 
from heartburn or general debility may safely conclude 
that it arises from dyspepsia, and at once seck to remedy 
the ailment by taking a bottle or two of Hubbel & Co.'s 
* Golden Bitters,’ which are celebrated as a cure for such 
complaints. They are a mild stimulant, and entirely free 
from the pernicious properties of many other bitters, Ad- 
dress Hubbel & Co., Hudson,'N. Y.”—Mrs. Hankin’s 
Home Gazette. 


** We particularly d the jon of our read- 
ers to the justly celebrated Golden Bitters of George 0, 
Hubbel wh aan ae York. Asa re to they 
are unequ ; inv strengthen. create a 
healthy appetite ; they will alles sens 
come the effects of dissipation, and for general feebleness 

idered to be the reliable 
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BALL BLACK & CO., 


Nos. 565 anv 567 BROADWAY, 


COR. OF PRINCE STREET, 


Manufacturers of 


RICH JEWELRY 
AND 
SILVER WARE, 
Importers of 
WATCHES 
OF ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS, 
PARISIAN BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, 
AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
SPECIALTIES IN 


CABINETS, PEDESTALS, AND MOSAIC 
TABLES, Evc. 

RICH ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
MODERN OIL PAINTINGS 
OP THE 
MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 

Every Politeness shown to Visitors. 


ESTABLISHED, 1821. 
WILLIAM GALE & SON, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND DEALERS IN 


PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 


‘No. 487 BROADWAY, Corner of Broome street, 
New York. 





STANDARD 
AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES. 


AT 
PHELAN & COLLENDER’S 
MANUFACTORY, 


Nos. 63, 65, 67, anp 69 CROSBY STREET 
NEAR SPRING STREET, 
Will be found a larger stock of Billiard Tables, Balls, 
Cues, and everything connected with Billiards, than in 
any other establishment in the world, The best mate- 
rials are exclusively used, and the workmanship is of the 
most skillful character. Purchasers can rely on getting 
perfect and reliable goods at thisestablishment. Phelan’s 
celebrated Combination Cushi are factured and 
for sale only by PHELAN & COLLENDER, who guar- 
antee all Cushions and Tables sold by them. 


T. B. BYNNER, 








Importer and Dealer in 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Also, Agent for the 
AMERICAN WATCH 
In superior styles and quality of Cases, 
Orders, large or small, promptly and faithfully attended. 
No. 175 BROADWAY, 


New York. 


((HOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 





FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
CONSISTING OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departments of Literature, 
History, Biography. Theolcgy, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anec- 
dotes and Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, 
Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, Natural History, 
Science, Early Printed Books, etc., etc., ail of which 
having been imported before the present appreciation 
of gold, increased duties, etc., are offered at about one- 
third less than the present rates of importation will ad- 


mit of, 
J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York, 











EDITORS.—A GENTLEMAN 


Connected with the New York Press would like to 
obtain a position as correspondent of a daily paper ‘in a 
smaller city. Terms moderate. 

Address R. W. A., 
Office of the Rounp Tanxz, 
No. 116 Nassau street, New York. 


port FAIL TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 


THE 
EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No. 154 Reape sz. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the price ; and also that 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 


cent. 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious. ‘Ihe weak and infirm may use it at all times with 
impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that produce nervous excitement. 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 CHAMBERS STREET, 
says, ‘‘I have never*known any Coffee so healthful, nu- 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those 
to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee,” 


The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 
ARY says: ‘I direct all the patients of our Institution 
‘to use exclusively 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account,” 


Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, says of 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFER 


“‘T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 
the case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, 
and [ cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their 


families.” 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, Bishop 
Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
professional men in the country. 


Beware or CounTerreirs! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEF. 


No. 154 Reape st., New York, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘‘ Original East India 
Coffee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un- 
wary. 

ia_1 . packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 ts, 
for _— and Large Consumers, Sold by Grocers gen- 
eral'y, 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H. 
C. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J. Thompson, 
No, 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, 
whom a liberal discount will be made. 


DEMOREST’S N. Y. ILLUS- 

TRATED NEWS.—Graphic May-Day Scenes in 
Central Park, Moving in New York, and Scenes in Older 
Time, Fulton Market Scenes, Uncle Sam’s Soldiers’ Ex- 
press, Fashions by Mme. Demorest, New Music, with 
Spicy, Political, and Literary Matter. Do not fail to see 
this week’s valuable No. Price 10 cents. Sold every 
where. Mailed free on receipt of price. No, 39 Beekman 
street. 


].RESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 


Gardeners, Market Gardeners, and others, purchas- 
ing Seeds in small or large quantities, by sending a list of 
what they require, will receive the same by return of mail, 
with the lowest possible prices annexed for cash. Car- 
riage paid to Boston and New York. Seeds prepaid by 
mail, B. M. WATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


QTEINWAY & SONS’ 











GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this 
country, having received the first Prize Medal at the 
World’s Exhibition in London, 1862, 

The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are 
superior to all others is, that the firm is composed of five 
practical piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who 
invent all their own improvements, and under whose 
personal supervision every part of the instrument is 
manufactured. 

Warerooms No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, a 
few doors east of Union Square, New York. 


O AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
TREES AND SEED, 4ND TO CLUBS. My Whole 
sale Catalogue for 1864 isp »w ready. Carriage of pack- 
ages paid to Boston, Newpo t, and New York, 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. * 


‘WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
LOCK STITCH 








SEWING MACHINES, 
No. 505 BROADWAY, 
‘| HE CULTIVATION OF THE 


CRANBERRY is much more easy and successful in 
the common dry soil of private gardens, market gardens, 
or in field culture, than in the usual clumsy way in 
bogs and meadows. The yield this season, in my method 
of culture, was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation, with price of Cranberry Plants 
and all other useful and ornamental Trees, Plants, and 
Shrubs, will be sent by mail. Plants prepaid by mail, 








B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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NEW EDITIONS 
OF 


STANDARD WORKS 
LATELY PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, 
DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA. 
TRANSLATED BY MOTTEUX. 

With copious Notes and Life by John G, Lockhart, 


4 vols, 12mo, Printed on tinted paper, and bound in vel- 


lum cloth, gilt top. Price $5. 


This edition of Don Quixote is an exact reprint of that 
edited by Mr. Lockhart and published in Edinburgh in 
1822, It is not only superior to any that ever before ap- 
peared in England, but more lete and satisfi y 
than any one which exists in the literature of Spain her- 
self, 

The translation by Motteux is by far more spirited than 
the much older version of Shelton. 

The Notes by Lockhart furnish a complete “explanation 
of the numerous historical allusions in Don Quixote, as 
well as of the particular traits in romantic writing, which 
it was Cervantes’ purpose to ridicule in the person of his 
hero. Without having access to such information as has 
now been thrown together, it may be doubted whether 
any English reader has ever been able thoroughly to seize 
and command the meaning of Cervantes throughout his 
inimitable fiction. Metrical translations of the many old 
Spanish ballads quoted or alluded to by Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza have uniformly been inserted in the Notes, 





SPARKS’S AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Con- 
ducted by Hon. JaneD Sparks. New Series. Complete 
in Fifteen Volumes, each volume containing a Portrait, 
ora neatly engraved Historical Sketch. 15 vols. 12mo. 
Cloth, Price $15, 


GREEN AND GOLD SERIES. 
HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS. 2 Vous. 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 3 Vots. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 Vor. 


MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS 


Publish this Day : 





I. 
TWO NEW EDITIONS OF THE 
LIFE OF WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 
BY GEORGE TICKNOR. 


Liprary Epition, in octavo, uniform in size and finish 
with the standard edition of Prescott’s works, with 
Portrait, $3, 


Porutar Epition, in duodecimo, bound in muslin, and 
containing the entire letter-press of the larger edi- 
tion, with Portrait, $2, 

They have also on hand copies of the original 


ItLustratep Epirion, printed in quarto form, on toned 
paper, illustrated and ornamented in the highest style 
of art, and elegantly bound in vellum cloth, $7 50. 


This admirable biography has been received with the 
warmest encomiums, both at home and abroad, In an- 
ewer to the general demand, the publishers now produce 
it in two cheaper editions, The Popular Edition forms a 
handsome 12mo volume, and is issued at a price falling 
within the means of all readers. The Library Edition is 
in octavo form, and is finished to match exactly with the 
library editions of Prescott’s works. Both of these new 
editions include the entire contents of the quarto, and 
contain also the portrait on steel, 


Il. 


SERMONS. 


BY REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, A.M. 

Fifth Series. 1 vol. 12mo, uniform with the former 
volumes, $1 25. 

ml. 
POEMS. 
BY FREDERICK GODDARD TUCKERMAN. 

1 vol. 16mo, $1. 

** Rich in the materials of poetry.”—London Atheneum. 


aa” Either of the above works for sale at all bookstores, 
or sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of advertised 


rice by the publishers 
teats * ‘TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
No. 135 Washington street, Boston. 


JUROPEAN MOSAIC. 
By HOWARD PAYSON ARNOLD. 





16mo, cloth, $1 50. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
No. 110 Washington street, Boston. 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, HARMO- 

NIUMS, Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, Piano 
Stools and Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Music 
Merchandise, and all kinds of musical instruments at 
wholesale and retail; second-hand pianos and melodeons 
at great bargains; new Pianos and Melodeons to let, 
and rent allowed if purchased; monthly payments re- 
ceived for the same; Pianos tuned and repaired ; cash 
paid for second-hand Pianos and Melodeons. 

HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York, 





A CARD. 





Pastors and the Christian public are respectfully in- 
formed. that I shall issue, on or before May 15, a new ar- 
rangement of “SONGS FOR SOCIAL AND PUBLIC 
WORSHIP,” with especial reference to evening services 
and social religious gatherings. It will contain nearly 
Two Hundred and Fifty Tunes--the very gems of excel- 
lence, now in the larger work—including a number of 
those tried and popular pieces, which are favorites at the 
prayer-meeting, in the Sunday-school, and around the 
family altar, together with over one hundred hymns not 
set to music, and especially adapted to seasons of deep re- 
igious interest. 

The work is under the editorial care of Rev. E. N, 
Kirk, D.D., of this city, whose name alone is a guaranty 
that the selection of hymns will be everything that is 
needed in the temples of God’s praise. This revised edi- 
tion of the Songs will be elegantly printed on fine paper, 
in large, clear type, and sold at seventy-five cents per 
copy. 

It will be portable in size, and contain in all about 
Five Hundred Hymns, and for purity and beauty of style, 
for an of subjects and excellence of music, for con- 
venience of size and reference, and above all for adapta- 
tion to the service of God in song, it will, it is believed, 
stand far in advance of anything of the kind that can be 
found in the market. 

A copy will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
Please order one from the Publisher, and judge of its 
merits by a Critical and Careful examination. If the 
work does not fully meet the expectations of the party 
ordering it, the money will be refunded, together with 
postage on the same. 


HENRY HOYT, 
Sunday-School Publisher, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
Fest EDITION EXHAUSTED IN 


FIVE 





WEEKS. 


Now Ready, 


Seconp Epririon 


oF 
FAITH AND FANCY. 
BY 
JOHN SAVAGE, 


Author of ‘‘Sybel: a Tragedy.” 
1 vol. 12mo, in handsome cloth, price 75 cents. 


It is with great pleasure the publisher announces the 
unequivocal success of Mr. Savage’s volume, a fact to 
which the sale of the first edition in so short a period after 
publication affords unusual and satisfactory evidence. A 
large number of the second edition is already ordered. 


JAMES B. KIRKER, Publisher, 
No. 599 Broadway (up-stairs). 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
Have made Large Additions to their 
POPULAR STOCKS OF 
FANCY DRESS SILKS, 
From $1 25 to $2 per Yard. 
Postrivery Ar anp Unpver Onp Prices. 
ORGANDIES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, 
MOZAMBIQUES, GRENADINES, 
BROCHE, HERNAUMS, Evc., Erc. 
A part Purchased at the Recent Auction Sales. 


BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 





(\HICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS 


oF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No, 652 Broadway. 

The superiority of these instruments has of late been 
amply demonstrated by the voluntary testimony of the 
foremost artists of the day, who claim for them excel- 
lences of tone and workmanship hitherto unobtained by 
any other makers. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New Scaus 
CHICKERING GRAND PraNo-Fortes has severely tested 
their musical qualities, and resulted in establishing the 
justice of the very flattering estimation in which they are 
held. 


Bowrver’s 
SPIKENARD OINTMENT 





Is used with great effect for RHEUMATISM and its 
attendant affections, such as Stiffness of the Joints, Sore- 
ness of Bones, Lumbago, etc., Ulcers of the mouth, tongue, 
etc., and diseases having a tendency to assume a Cancer- 
ous form. ; 
But above all, its properties have been specially tested 
and found peculiarly and miraculously beneficial in the 
cure of PILES, from which so many are, and apparently, 
helplessly suffering ; in fact it was in the endeavor to 
obtain a remedy for this painful and too common disease, 
and for which all Ointments and Compounds hitherto 
invented or pretended to be invented, were useless, that 
the GRAND DISCOVERY of the true Spikenard of 
Antiquity was made. None now need suffer, when so 
simple and so efficacious a cure is within his gTasp. 

M. H. BOWYER, Patentee, 
For sale at No. 476 Broadway, and all druggists. 





U. S. 10-40 BONDS. 


These Bonds are issued under the Act of Congress of 
March 8, 1864, which provides that in lieu of so much of 
the loan authorized by the Act of March 3, 1863, to which 
this is supplementary, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to borrow from time to time, on the credit of 
the United States, not exceeding 


TWO HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS, 


during the current fiscal year, and to prepare and issue 
therefor Coupon and Registered Bonds of the United 
States ; and all Bonds issued under this Act shall be 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 


by or under any State or Municipal Authority. These 


Bonds are to be 
REDEEMED IN COIN, 


at the pleasure of the Government, at any period not less 
than Ten nor more than Forty Years from their date, 
until their redemption 


FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST WILL BE PAID 
IN COIN, 


on Bonds of not over One Hundred Dollars Annually, and 


on all other Bonds Semi-Annually. 


The interest is payable on the first days of March and 
September in each year, The Semi-Annual Coupons are 
payable at those dates, and the Annual Coupons on the 50 


and 100 Dollar Bonds are payable on the first of March. 


Subscribers will receive either Registered or Coupon 
Bonds, as they may prefer, F 


Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations of 
Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500), One Thousand Dollars ($1,000), 
Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000), and Ten Thousand Dol- 
lars ($10,000) ; and Coupon Bonds of the denominations 
of Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500), and One Thousand Dollars 
($1,000), 

Subscribers to this loan will have the option of having 
their Bonds draw interest from March 1, by paying the 
accrued interest in coin—(or in United States notes, or the 
notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent. for 
premium), or receive them drawing interest from the date 
of subscription and deposit. 


The fact that these Bonds are exempt from municipal or 
state taxation enhances their value from one to three per 
cent, per annum, according to the rate of tax levies in 
various parts of the country. 


At the present rate of premium on gold they pay over 
eight per cent.’ interest in currency, and are of equal con- 


venience as @ permanent or temporary investment. 


a 
It is believed that no securities offer so great induce- 
ments to lenders as the various descriptions of U. 8S. 
Bonds. 
ability of private parties or stock companies or separate 


In all other forms of indebtedness, the faith or 


communities only is pledged for payment, while for the 
debts of the United States the whole property of the coun- 
try is holden to secure the payment of both principal and 
interest in coin. 

The Bonds may be subscribed for in sums from $50 up 
to any magnitude, on the same terms, and are thus made 
equally available to the smallest lender and the largest 
capitalist. They can be converted into money at any 
moment, and the holder will have the benefit of the 
interest. 

The fact that all auties on imports are payable in 
specie furnishes a fund for like payment of interest on all 
Government Bonds largely in excess of the wants of the 


treasury for this purpose. 


Upon the receipt of subscriptions a certificate of deposit 
therefor, in duplicate, will be issued, the original of which 
will be forwarded by the subscriber to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, at Washington, with a letter stating the 
kind (registered or coupon) and the denominations of 


bonds required, 


Upon the receipt of the original certificates at the Treas- 
ury Department, the bonds subscribed for will be trans- 
mitted to the subscribers respectively. 


Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of 
the United States at Washington, and the Assistant 
Treasurers at New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and 
by the 


First Nationa, Baxk of New York, No, 4 Wall street, 


SEconD ¥ - bi * 23d st, & Broadwaye 
Fourta “ e ” * Pine street. 

Sixtx # “ “ “ 6th av. & Broadway, 
Tenta ** “ “ “240 Broadway. 

New York Excuanag BANk, 184 Greenwih St. 


NATIONAL 


and by all National Banks which are depositaries of 
public money. All respectable banks and bankers 
throughout the country will furnish further information 
on application, and afford every facility to subscribers. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO., 


No, 108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital - - - - = = $300,000 00 
Assets, April 1,1864 - - - - «= 612,821 78 


This Company insures, at customary rates of premium, 
against all MARINE and INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 
= — or FREIGHT ; also, against loss or damage by 

4 Premiums are paid in gold, Losses wili be paid in 

old, 

The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net Profits, with- 
out incurring any liability, or in jieu thereof, at their op- 
tion, a liberal discount upon the premium, 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

SCRIP DIVIDEND declared Jan. 12, 1864, THIRTY- 
FIVE PER CENT. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M, C, GRAHAM, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A, STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President, 

Joun C, Goopripes, Secretary. 








SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF INSURANCE, 
W ASHINGTON INSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. 172 Broapway (corner Maiden 
Lane). New York.—Cash Capital, $400,000; Assets, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1864, $582,000, 

Scrrp Divipenp, 1861............. divehesnnt 60 per cent, 
Scrip Divipenn, 1862,. ..........606- ...60 per cent, 
Sorte Divipenp, 1863, 60 per cent. 
The Policies entitled to participate receive 75 per cent, 
of net Profits. Insures Buildings, Mercandise, Furniture, 
Rents, Leases, against loss or damage by FIRE, and MA» 
RINE RISKS on LAKES, RIVERS, andCANALS8. 
GEO, C. SATTERLEK, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
Wa. K, Loruanzop, Secretary. 
Ww. A. Scort, Assistant-Secretary. 


[ MPORTANT 








TO ALL 


INVALIDS. 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


It is well known to the medical profession that IRON is 
the Vital Principle or Life Element of the blood. This is 
derived chiefiy from the food we eat; but if the food is 
not properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the 
necessary quantity of iron is not taken into the ciroula- 
tion, or becoines reduced, the whole system suffers. The 
bad blood will irritate the heart, will clog up the lungs, 
will stupefy the brain, will obstruct the liver, aad will 
send its disease-producing elements to all parts of the 
system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to discase. 


The great value of 
IRON AS A MEDICINE 


is well known and acknowledged by all medical men. 
The difficulty has been to obtain such a preparation of it 
as will enter the circulation and assimilate at once with 
the blood. This point, says Dr, Hayes, Massachusetts 
State Cheinist, has been attained in the Peruvian Syrup, 
by combination in a way before unknown, 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 
a New Discovery in Meprotng, that strikes at the root of 
Disease by supplying the Blood with its Vital Principle or 
Life Element—Iron. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Fever and 
Ague, Loss of Energy, Low Spirits, 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Infuses Strength, Vigor, and new life into the system, and 
uilds up an ‘Iron Constitution.” 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Cures Chronic Diarrhea, Scrofula, Boils, Scurvy, Loss of 
Constitutional Vigor, 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Cures Nervous Affections, Weaknesses, and all Diseases 
of the Kidneys and Bladder. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Is a Specific for all Diseases originating in a BAD STATE 
OF THE BLOOD, or accompanied by Debility or a Low 
State of the System, 


Pamphlets containing Certificates of Cures and Recom- 
mendations from some of the most eminent Physicians, 
pm esi and others, will be sent FREE to any ad- 
dress, 

We select a few of the names to show the character of 
the testimonials : 


JOHN E. WILLIAMS, ESQ., 
President of the Metropolitan Bank, New York. 


REV, ABEL STEVENS, 
Late Editor Christian Advocate and Journal, 


REV. P. CHURCH, 
Editor New York Chronicle, 


Rey. John Pierpont, 
Rey. Warren Burton, 
Rey. Arthur B. Fuller, 
Rey. Gurdon Robbins, 
Rev, Sylvanus Cobb, 
Rey, T, Starr King, 
Rey. Ephraim Nute, Jr., 
Rev. Joseph H. Clinch, 
Rev. Henry Upham, A. A, Hayes, M.D., 
Rev. P. C. Headley, J.R. Chilton, M.D., 
Rev. John W. Olmstead, H. E. Kinney, M.D, 


Prepared by N. L. CLARK & CO. exclusively for 


J..P. DINSMORE, 
No. 491 Broadway, New York. 


Lewis Johnson, M.D., 
Roswell Kinney, M.D., 

8. K. Kendall, M.D. 

W. R. Chisholm, M.D., 
Francis Dana, M.D.. 
Jeremiah Stone, M.D., 
Jose Antonio Sanches, M.D., 
Abraham Wendell, M.D., 


Sold by all Druggists. 


"TREES AND PLANTS OF ALL 


kinds—Deciduous and Evergreen, Fruit and Orna- 
mental, in all sizes, at low rates. Purchasers should send 
for new Priced List for 1864, before purchasing elsewhere. 
Carriage paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 

B. M. WATSON, 








Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


eo 
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[HE UNITED STATES 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 


GazeTre oF THE ReGuLarR and VOLUNTEER 


Forces. 


Officers of the Army and Navy will find in this Journal 
the only paper in the United States exclusively devoted 
to Military and Naval affairs, and the only one in their 
interest which has ever secured sufficient circulation and 
influence in this country to enable it to meet the want so 
long felt of an organ which should adequately represent 
them in the Press. Starting under the most favorable 
auspices, enjoying the encouragement and aid of the best 
professional talent in the country, avoiding politics and 
partisanship of all kinds, and devoting itself with single- 
ness of purpose to the impartial discussion of military 
questions, and to the dissemination of correct information, 
it has, in less than six months, established its position as 
the authoritative organ of military discussion and criti- 
cism in the United States, 


The rapidity with which it has secured a circulation 
hardly excelled by that of any paper of its class in the 
world, and the eagerness with which it has been greeted 
in the Army and Navy, and by the more intelligent of 
civilians, witness to the necessity for such a Journal, and 
afford gratifying evidence that the effort to establish a 
paper which should stand side by side in ability and com- 
pleteness with the best of the Military Journals of Europe 
has not beenin vain. As a Gazette of Military and Naval 
matters, itis proving itself indispensable to every soldier 
and sailor, while to every intelligent observer of the war it 
must be invaluable for its accurate history of military op- 
erations, and for its judicious suggestions and discus- 
sions. 


From numerous expressions of approval of the ARMY 
AND NAVY JOURNAL we select the following : 


From Rear Admiral 8. F. Du Pont. 


“T have long wished to express to you my high sense 
of the value of the Army and Navy Journal, and to con- 
vey my thanks and gratification, as a member of one of 
the arms ofthe service it represents, for the very able and 
interesting manner in which it is conducted. The frequent 
combinations in the operations of this war by the army 
and navyy—a system likely to prevail much hereafter— 
renders the Journal, in both its departments, equally in- 
teresting to the sailor and the soldier, and tends to create 
mutual sympathy and respect between the brave men 
ashore and afloat.” - 


From Major-General George G. Meade. 


‘I have received several numbers of the Army and 
Navy Journal, and have noted with satisfaction the evi- 
dence they bear of the promise of usefulness of this Jour- 
nal. It affords me sincere pleasure to add my contribu- 
tion to its maintenance.” 


From Major-General W. H, French. 


“To say that the Army and Navy Journal is commen- 
surate with what should be a representative of our pres- 
ent great military establishment, is what I really think.” 


From Major-General George Sykes. 


** Your Journal meets with great favor in thisarmy. I 
constantly recommend it to the notice of the members of 
this corps. I hope it may realize the success it deserves. 
I incloge the yearly subscription.” 


gs 
* From Commodore J. C. Long, U.S.N. 


“Your Journal is not only the best, but the only paper 
8 the kind that has ever been published that sustains its 
character.” 


From Major-General G. H. Thomas. 


“‘TIt will afford me much pleasure to recommend the 
Army and Navy Journal to officers in my portion of the 
army, and I take this opportunity to express my gratifi- 
cation that its destiny is in such hands,”’ 


From Prof. H. Coppee, University of Pennsylvania. 


“A good paper of this kind has long been needed. 
Every former effort within my knowledge has been a fail- 
sure, but yours promises to be a brilliant success. Its very 
varied service intelligence and official information—its 
excellent articles, scientific, new, and yet practical—its 
high tone and liberal spirit—are all that could be desired. 
The form, paper, and type are admirable, and your own 
military experience vsill put your Journal in sympathy 
with both officers and mem in our service.” - 


From the New York Times. 


“The Army and Navy Journal is an honor to itself and 
to the service, both regular and volunteer. It receivedin 
advance the approval of some of our most distinguished 
navy and military officers, who spoke from their knowledge 
of the character and standing of those who had the matter in 
hand, It.should be taken by every army officer in the 
field, and by every officer in the navy, as well as by our 
militia officers, and our more intelligent private sol- 
diers also, as well as the general public, who now take 
such a deep interest in all military matters, will find its 
discussions of the highest vaiue and interest.” 


From the Boston Post, 


‘“«The new Army and Nayy Journal has proved a suc- 
cess from the start. Handsomely printed, full of variety, 
well edited, and liberally conducted, this paper leaves 
little to be desired in its special line of journalism. Amon, 
its contributors are many of our Military and Nava! 
heroes of Ifighest repute—men whose names, at the bot- 
tom of official dispatches, have made the national heart 
beat quickly, and whose pens are prompt to aid the sure 
establishment of a journal whose want has long been felt.” 


TERMS. 


The terms of the paper are Five Dollars a year, payable 
in advance ; Three Dollars for six months ; Single Copies, 
Ten Cents. For sale by all newsdealers, It is published 
weekly, in a large-sized quarto sheet of sixteen pages, 
convenient for binding, and printed in the best manner 
on fine book paper. Subscriptions and communications 
should be addressed to the 








‘THE 
NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA. 


D. APPLETON & CO, 
Nos. 443 and 445 Broadway, 
Publish 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA, 
A Popular Dictionary of 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 


Edited by 
Grorcre Ripitey 
AND 
Cuartes A. Dana, 


Aided by a numerous Select Corps of Writers, in all 
Branches of Science, Art, and Literature. 


In Sixteen large volumes, 8vo, 750 double-column pages 
in each volume, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Boston Traveller. 


“The New American Cyclopedia is indeed a publication 
that speaks highly for the enterprise, the skill, and the 
learning of the men who planned it, and who have carried 
it through to completion in less than six years in a manner 
which deserves much praise. The task was a great one, 
and required in the editors tact, patience, learning, and 
powers of Jabor and application that are seldom to be 
found, being less often seen than what is known as talent.” 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 
‘* The promises of the editors on the score of impartiality 
have been well kept. It would be too much to expect 
them to satisfy everybody, or never to be caught tripping ; 
Sut in the great questions of religion and politics they 
seem to have preserved a happy mean between the out- 
spoken freedom of the partisan and the halting timidity 
of the man who never commits himself because he never 
has an — Their contributors represent nearly 
every Christian creed, every shade of politics, and every 
part of the English-speaking world, from Salt Lake City 
to London, and from Mobile to Montreal.” 





PRICE OF THE WORK. 
In ae Cloth, per vol..... 


ibrary Leather, per vol 
‘urkey Morocco, black, 

ia, extra gilt, per vol 

Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol........ 

BED chencbeibionnesssbenscee pebebaeh sexe « 7 00 






SE WHO HAVE NOT ALREADY SUBSCRIBED 
FOR THE WORK. 
.. Many persons haye omitted to subscribe for the work 


Prins its progress through the press, owing toan unwill- 


gness to subscribe for an incomplete work. They may 
now obtain complete sets in any of the above styles. 


We have also prepared 
CYCLOPEDIA BOOKCASES, 


in walnut and other woods, exactly suited to contain a set 
of the CycLopgpra. 


6 


wo 
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[VISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN 
& CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
NOS. 48 & 50 WALKER STREET, N. Y.,, 


Would call the attention of those interested in School and 
College Text-Books to the following partial list of their 
publications. A complete descriptive and illustrative 
Catalogue will be sent gratis to any one applying for it, 


SANDERS’ NEW READERS, 


NEWLY ELECTROTYPED, 
With New and Original Illustrations. 


In order to keep pace with the increasing demand for 
more elegance and taste in School Books, the publishers 
have newly electrotyped and added new and elegant cuts 
to the early volumes of the series, and have improved the 
quality of the paper. The Author has also made a 
thorough revision of the Series, correcting errors, and 
adding definitions to several of the books, thus making 
them more attractive and useful than before. 


Sanders’ New Speller, Definer, and Analyzer. 

Sanders’ Primary Speller. 
Sanders’ Pictorial Primer. 
lustrated. 

Sanders’ German and English Pictorial Primer, 
Sanders’ New First Reader. Newly Illustrated, 
Sanders’ New Second Reader, ‘“ * 
Sanders’ New Thitd Reader. S = 
Sanders’ New Fourth Reader. 

Sanders’ Fifth Reader. 

Sanders’ High School Reader. 

Sanders’ Young Ladies’ Reader. 

Sanders’ School Speaker. 528 pp. 

Sanders’ Analysis of English Words. 

Sanders’ Elocutionary Chart. 


UNION SERIES OF READERS. 
By C. W. Sanvers, A.M., 


AND 
J. N. McEuuicorr, LL.D. 
These ‘‘ Readers” are entirely new in matter and illus- 
trations, and unsurpassed in the number and variety of 


the interesting and instructive pieces they contain, and in 
the beauty and adaptation of the illustrations. 


(Green covers.) Newly il- 


Union Reader, No, 1. Newly enlarged. 
Union Reader, No. 2. ef ” 

Union Reader, No, 3. - = 

Union Reader, No. 4. 

Rhetorical Reader ; or Union Reader, No, 5. 
Union Speaker, 


ROBINSON’S COMPLETE 
MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


The most Complete, most Practical, and most Scientific 
eries of Mathematical Text-Books ever 
issued in this country. 


Most of the books of this series are new, or recently re- 
vised, and all are now published in superior style. 


Robinson’s Progressive Table Book. 

Robinson’s Progressive Primary Arithmetic. 
Robinson’s Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Robinson’s Rudiments of Written Arithmetic. 
Robinson’s Progressive Practical Arithmetic. 
Robinson’s Progressive Higher Arithmetic. 
Robinson’s Arithmetical Examples, 

Robinson’s New Elementary Algebra. 
Robinson’s University Algebra. 

Robinson’s New University Algebra. 
Robinson’s New Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Robinson’s Analytical Geometry and Conic Sections, 





GCRIBNER'S NEW BOOKS, 


No, 124 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


I 


AMERICA AND HER COMMENTATORS. 
By H. T. Tuckerman. 1 vol., $2 50. 
> II 


MARSH’S, HON. G. P., MAN AND NATURE. 
1 vol., $3 50, = 

BUSHNELL’S, REY. DR. H., WORK AND 
PLAY. 1 vol., $1 50, 


v. 
HEADLEY’S, J. °T., CHAPLAINS AND 
CLERGY OF THE REVOLUTION. 1 vol., $1 50. 


v. 
TRENCH’S, DEAN, SYNONYMS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. Second Part. 1 vol., $1 25. 
VI. 

KIRKLAND’S, MRS. C. M., SCHOOL GAR- 

LAND. 2 vols., $2 50. 


, 


Vil. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By Rev. J. Drummonp. Introduction by Dr. J. G. 
Holtianp. 1 vol., $1 50. 


VIII. 
SHEDD’S, REV. DR. W. G. T., HISTORY 
OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 2 vols., $6. 


IX. 
CRAIK’S, PROF. G. L, HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols., $7. 


xX. 
FEDERALIST, DAWSON’S, H. B. Standard 
Edition. } vol., $3 75. 


I. 
MY FARM UF EDGEWOOD. By Ik Marvet. 
1 vol., $1 50, xn 


New Editions (Cabinet size) of REVERIES OF 
A BACHELOR and DREAM LIFE. 2 vols. each, $1 25. 


XIII. 
LETTERS TO THE JONESES. By Timorny 
Trtcoms. 1 vol., $1 50. 


XIV. 
GILEAD; or, THE VISION OF ALL SOULS’ 
HOSPITAL. By Rey. J. Hyarr Samira. 1 vol., $1 25, 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


A NEW BOOK 


By the Author of 
MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD 
AND 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 
Nearly ready, and will be published very soon, 
SEVEN STORIES, 








UNITED STATES ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 
No. 39 Park Row (Times Building), 
New Yors§ 


WITH BASEMENT AND ATTIC. 
Same size and price with “‘ My Farm.” 


As the demand for this book will be very large, Book- 
~~, " will please send in their orders as soon as 


SCRIBNER, No. 124 Grand street, New York, 


’s Surveying and Navigation. 
Robinson’s Elementary Astronomy. 
Robinson’s University Astronomy. 
Robinson’s Mathematical Operations. 


THOMSON’S SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. 


Thomson’s Arithmetical Tables. 

Thomson’s Mental Arithmetic. 

Thomson’s Arithmetical Analysis. 

Thomson’s Rudiments. Revised and enlarged. 
Thomson’s New Practical Arithmetic. 
Thomson’s Higher Arithmetic. 


WILLSON’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
WELLS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


By Davin A. Weis, A.M., Editor of ‘‘ Annual of Sci- 
entific Discoveries,” ** Knowledge of Power,” etc. Em- 
bodying the latest researches in physical science, and ex 

celling in their lucid style, numerous facts, copious illus- 
trations (over 700), and practical application of science to 
the arts of every-day life, and indorsed by hundreds of 
eminent and successful practical Educators in all parts of 
the country and the Press, 


Wells’ Science of Common Things. With cuts, 

— Philosophy, 372 cuts. Revised, (25,000 
sold.) 

Wells’ Principles of Chemistry, 242 cuts. 

Wells’ First Principles of Geology. Illustrated, 


COLTON AND FITCH’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
This series, now completed, is the most full, practical, 

and satisfactory ever published 

The Primer of Geography. 

Introductory Geography. 24 maps. 

Modern School Geography. 48 maps. 

American School Geography. With Atlas. 

Physical Geography. 

Colton’s Historical Atlas, New. 

Parley’s Universal History. Revised Edition, 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES. 

This series is now complete, and forms the most full, 
scholarly, and attractive apparatus for the study of Botany 
to be found in the language. 

Gray’s ‘‘ How Plants Grow.” A Botany for Young Peo- 
ple. Handsomely illustrated, 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany. 36! drawings. 











Gray’s Manual of Botany. Schoo! edition. 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
Hitchcock’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Laws of Health 
and Exercise. New. 373 cuts. 
FASQUELLE’S FRENCH SERIES. 

They are already the leading French text-books in the 
New England States, New York, New Jersey, and the 
everywhere. 

Fasquelle’s Introductory French Course. 
Fasquelle’s Larger French Course. Revised. 

WOODBURY’S GERMAN SERIES. 
Woodbury’s New Method with the German, 
Woodbury’s Shorter Course with German. 
Woodbury’s Method for Germans to Learn English. 
Woodbury’s Elementary German Reader, 
Woodbury’s Eclectic German Reader. 

CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
TEXT-BOOKS IN 
RHETORIC, PHILOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

BRADBURY’S SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 

SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


A descriptive and illustrated Catalogue, giving terms 





Northwestern States, and are rapidly gaining ground 


NOTICE. 


Mr. GREGORY announces that he will remove his 
business from its present location, No. 46 Walker street, 
on the first of May next, to 


No. 540 BROADWAY, 


(a few doors above Messrs, Carters’, and nearly opposite 
Mr. John Wiley’s), where he purposes to connect with 
the business of Publishing a general trade in Standard 
and Illustrated Books, which he will offer on favorable 
ene to private purchasers, collectors for libraries, and 
the Trade. 


Mr. GREGORY has recently published : 
1. 
THE FUTURE, 


BY 
MONTGOMERY H. THROOP. 


This volume is commended by the press as the best 
political volume the times has produced. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 25. 


Il. 
HISTORY OF JOHN LAW AND THE 
MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 
BY 
ADOLPHE THIERS, 


Author of ‘The Consulate and the Empire.” 


Their’s history of John Law and his famous Banking and 
Mississippi schemes has all the fascination of a romance. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Ill. 
RUBINA. 
AN AMERICAN NOVEL. 


Pronounced by numerous critics to be the best picture 
of New England rural life we have had. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50, 

Either of the above works mailed, post free, on receipt 
of price. 

JAMES G. GREGORY, Publisher, 


No. 46 Walker st., New York. 


MW@!Tary BRIDGES, 





With suggestions of new expedients and constructions for 
crossing streams and chasms ; including, also, 


DESIGNS FOR TRESTLE AND TRUSS 
BRIDGES 


FOR 


MILITARY RAILROADS. 


Adapted especially to the wants of the service in the 
United States. 


By Herman Haupt, A.M., Civil Engineer, late Chief of 
Bureau in charge of the construction and 
operation of United States 
Military Railways. 


Illustrated by sixty-nine Lithographic Engravings. 
1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price $6. 
This day published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
No. 192 Broadway. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


NEw EXHIBITION. 


—_— 





ROSSITER’S GREAT PAINTING, 

EVE IN THE BOWER OF EDEN. 
Life-size, from description in Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost.” 
Open from 8 a.m. till 10 P.M., at 
THE CRAYON ART GALLERY, 

No. 756 Broadway. 


Admission 25 cents. 


"THE ROUND TABLE. 





The largest aud most complete literary paper in the 
land. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK, 


Reaching all parts of the country before Saturday 


evening. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


Five dollars a year. Two dollars and a half for six 


months. 


Delivered to subscribers by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn. 


RATES TO ADVERTISERS : 
Fifteen Cents a line for a single insertion. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PUBLISHERS. 
. 
Address all communications to P 


THE ROUND TABLE, 





for specimen copies and for first introduction, t ib; 
mail gratis, —e 


No. 116 Nassau street, N. ¥ 
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